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EDITORIAL 


THIS ISSUE is the first in the sixty-second year of publication of Religious Educa- 
tion. Throughout this history, the succession of editors has tried to maintain in reality 
the policy statement which appears on our front cover: A platform for the free discus- 
sion of issues in the field of religion and thew bearing on education. 


Each issue seeks to bring to each of its readers something which “speaks to his 
situation”. This is not easy, in face of the wide range of concerns which are repre- 
sented in our readership — their several faiths, varying job responsibilities, religious 
and intellectual perspectives — and the many facets of the total field of religious edu- 
cation. There are three main sources of articles for publication: 


1. Articles written by request of the editor on selected crucial current issues 
(theological, social, educational, etc.) which have a bearing on religious education. 
Most often these appear as a symposium or discussion on a given issue, to which several 
writers are asked to address themselves, so selected as to represent differing faith and 
professional backgrounds and differing points of view. 


2. Articles voluntarily contributed by writers, growing out of research in which 
they have engaged, professional concerns with which they are involved, or theoretical 
and practical problems which are occupying their interest. There is a constant flow of 
this kind of material to the editor’s desk — so generous, in fact, that only a minor per- 
centage can be accepted for publication due to the limits on available space. 


3. Papers delivered at conferences and conventions. Frequently these are of 
such general interest and value as to deserve a wider audience than those present at 
the actual event. Chief of these events is the quadrennial convention of REA. Local 
Chapter meetings are also proving to be a rich source of material. 


IN THIS ISSUE the articles are mainly from the second category. They range wide- 
ly over a variety of subjects and interests. There was no intention to group them under 
a particular theme. By chance, however, three of them deal with the ever-recurring 
question of religion and public education (Dierenfield, Kraus, Stark) and a fourth 
(Scudder) recognizes the kinship between religious and general education by weighing 
the implications for the former of the significant recommendations of James B. Conant. 


OUR BOOK SECTION includes two articles which deserve particular note. The first 
is a review and evaluation of the research findings reported in Christian Beliefs and 
Anti-Semitism by Glock and Stark. No religious educator can evade consideration of 
the implications of this study for his work. Merton Strommen, the Director of Re- 
search for REA, has undertaken to analyze and evaluate the methodology of this re- 
search and to point up its most significant implications. The second is a feature review 
by three writers of two recently published inquiries into the nature and effectiveness 
of Catholic schools. Anyone broadly interested in religious education cannot but be 
concerned with acquiring a better understanding of the purpose and product of paro- 
chial schools which educate six million American boys and girls. 


FOR MARCH-APRIL, 1967, a double-size issue will be devoted almost exclusively 
to the general addresses and seminar reports of the REA Convention held in Chicago on 
November 20-22, 1966, on the theme: “The Ecumenical Revolution and Religious 
Education”. 


PAUL H. VIETH, Acting Editor 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS FOR THE URBAN CHURCH * 


Edward A. White 


Director, United Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. City Study Project, Chicago, Ill. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


nL WE LOOK at the educational 
crisis that confronts the urban church, 
there are three general developments which 
must provide the context for our thinking. 
Though these developments are common 
knowledge, their implications for church 
education have not been clearly seen. 


1. The most obvious of these facts is 
the educational explosion of our time. We 
have all heard the statistic that over 90% of 
the scientists in history are now alive and 
that man’s accumulation of knowledge will 
double during this decade. The vast new 
fields of nuclear physics, space technology, 
cybernetics, microbiology and genetics, elec- 
tronics and communications do not need 
elaboration here. Equally obvious has been 
the expansion of higher education and the 
growth of the great universities. Rapid 
changes in public education are introducing 
new curricula in one field after another and 
the theory of spiral curriculum and the dis- 
coveries in programmed instruction suggest 
that children of the future will learn much 
more much sooner in life. Higher mathe- 
matics, for example, will be taught in ele- 
mentary grades. 


In addition the public is being educated 
for better or for worse by the bombard- 
ments of a mushrooming spectrum of mass 
media. Lawrence Cremin notes that “pub- 
lic education now includes the work of some 
1,843 daily newspapers, almost 9,000 weekly 
newspapers, over 650 television stations, 
some 3,860 AM and 1,340 FM radio sta- 
tions, several hundred book publishers 
which in 1964 issued almost 28,000 titles, 
scores of movie producers who in 1964 is- 


*An address delivered at the Fourth Annual 
Schauffler College Convocation, Oberlin, Ohio, 
February 16, 1966. 


sued almost 10,000 films, and somewhere 
between 7,500 and 10,000 magazines.”* 


The significant fact for us is that, with 
the educational explosion, the role of the 
Church in the educational enterprise is be- 
coming increasingly marginal. In the mid- 
dle ages the Church practically controlled 
the educational venture. In our own na- 
tion’s history the Church has been a pio- 
neer in both higher education and in the 
development of public schools. 


Now the place of the Church in the gen- 
eral educational picture is steadily receding. 
Every year a smaller percentage of those 
enrolled in institutions of higher education 
are attending church related colleges. And 
parish church education appears ever more 
antiquated. The phrase “Sunday School 
stuff” bears a ready connotation which may 
suggest why Presbyterian Sunday School en- 
rollment declined by over 60,000 in 1964. 
In an adult world where continuing educa- 
tion has become a mass phenomenon the 
biblical and theological illiteracy of our 
adult church membership is ever more pain- 
fully evident. The parish church is not 
generally seen as an intellectual frontier by 
the alert seminary student. 

2. The second basic change in the edu- 
cational ethos of our country is pointed out 
by Dr. Robert Lynn in his book Protestant 
Strategies in Education.2 He notes that the 
“Sunday School” developed during a time 
when the United States was essentially a 
“Protestant” nation. The public schools 
were governed by a Protestant ethos. Be- 
cause there was a plurality of Protestant de- 
nominations, the public schools were non- 


lLawrence A. Cremin, The Genius of American 
Education. Horace Mann lecture, 1965. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Press, pp. 11-12. 


2Robert W. Lynn, Protestant Strategies in Edu- 
cation. Association Press, New York, 1964. 
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sectarian. However the public school pro- 
vided a general “Protestant oriented” educa- 
tion which could be supplemented by the 
sectarian Sunday School. The Sunday 
School, in other words, was part of a dual 


educational strategy which assumed a cer- : 


tain role on the part of the public school. 


However, such Protestant assumptions 
about the public school are no longer valid. 
Protestant pluralism in our country has been 
replaced by a radical pluralism that has an 
interfaith and a secular orientation. This is 
most true in our major metropolitan areas. 
Bible reading and prayer are no longer the 
order of the day in the public school. The 
assumption of an easy partnership between 
public school and Sunday School is no 
longer valid. In this new situation the 
Church must reexamine its educational 


strategy. 
3. Add to this the third well estab- 
lished fact ... the retreat of mainline Prot- 


estantism from the heartland of our major 
cities. There has been extensive documen- 
tation of the death and decay of our 
churches in the areas of high population 
concentration. Martin Marty and many 
others have pointed out that the maximum 
resources of Protestantism are not concen- 
trated at the points of greatest need. In 
the inner city and especially the ghetto, 
where public education is in serious trouble, 
our churches confront the situation with a 
similar shortage of leadership, finances and 
facilities. James Bryant Conant in Slums 
and Suburbs pointed out the unequal invest- 
ment in public schools which often sees 
twice as much spent on the education of 
privileged suburban children as on the much 
deprived inner city children. I sense a par- 
allel inequity in the investment of the 
Church in its educational enterprise. In 
Chicago most of the specialized staff in 
Christian Education are employed by the 
wealthy suburban churches who can afford a 
multiple staff. 


Thus as a background for our study of 
the educational task of the inner city church 
we must see Protestantism as a community 
which no longer dominates the cultural 


ethos, which plays an increasingly marginal 
role in the total educational enterprise and 
which does not have its major resources 
concentrated on the task at hand in the in- 
ner City. 

In the light of the above general setting 
let us now survey briefly the situation that 
confronts the Church in the inner city. Let 
us look first at the urban context, next at 
the Church itself and finally at its educa- 
tional task. 


Il. THE URBAN SETTING FOR THE 
CHURCH’S EDUCATIONAL 
MISSION 


HERE WE SHALL not be comprehensive 
but rather attempt to identify key concerns 
that must inform the educational task of the 
Church. 


A. Power 


Perhaps the very first concern can be 
bluntly stated as the problem of power. 
Professor Dan Dodson of New York Uni- 
versity has written an excellent paper enti- 
tled “Power as a Dimension of Education”$ 
where-in he has shown how the essential 
powerlessness and social disorganization of 
the slums undercuts the entire educational 
enterprise by stifling the sense of worth and 
of the possibilities of life which are basic to 
the motivation to learn. The present inter- 
est in the Saul Alinsky brand of community 
organization in the city is rooted in this con- 
cern. We of the middle class must under- 
stand that the institutions of our society 
look fundamentally different from those in 
the slums. In my suburban home town the 
police were seen as “the army of occupa- 
tion” and often with considerable justifica- 
tion. 

People in the slums feel, and indeed 
have, little sense of participation in the de- 
cisions that affect their destiny. Often 
thousands will be dispossessed by an urban 
renewal project which they had absolutely 
no voice in approving or planning. 


3Dan W. Dodson, “Power as a Dimension of 
Education,” republished in The City Church Jan.- 
Feb., 1963. 
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Part of the educational task of the Church 
must be to honestly face this situation of 
powerlessness. Certainly the orientation of 
Christian Education was different when the 
Christian community was a persecuted mi- 
nority in ancient pagan Rome than it was 
later when Christianity became the official 
religion of the Empire. 

Recently the Presbyterian Church pro- 
duced a filmstrip which indicated to the 
suburban middle class white Protestant that 
his faith challenges him not to run away 
when a Negro family moves into the neigh- 
borhood. The Church has yet to produce 
the filmstrip that suggests to the Negro 
Christian that his ministry may be to move 
to the suburb so that the white Christian 
can face the implications of his faith. Our 
denomination in its educational ministry 
still assumes that its audience is the “in 
crowd” of the suburban white middle class. 
Educational strategy in the inner city must 
see the issues of power from the perspec- 
tive of the powerless. 


B. Public Schools 


The problem of powerlessness is reflected 
in the situation of the public schools. The 
public school in my home town was seen to 
be the doorway to opportunity. In the in- 
ner city the school is often seen as a barrier 
tO opportunity, another institution repre- 
senting a hostile and alien power structure. 

School systems in our major cities are un- 
der fire, especially from the Negro Com- 
munity. There was a time when learning 
retardation of inner city children was as- 
cribed to either innate or environmental 
causes. It is increasingly clear that the 
problem lies within the school system itself. 

Many city children actually lose ground 
in the course of their public education. 
Rev. Richard Symes of New York gives the 
following analysis of the HARYOU study 
on public education in Harlem: .. . the 
“cultural deprivation” theory fails to ex- 
plain the deterioration which systematically 
sets in after children have begun their 
schooling. It is reported that childrea from 
the worst ghettos arrive at school in their 


first year happy, eager for work and capa- 
ble of the necessary adjustment. By the 
time they reach third grade, many of them 
have become resentful, frustrated and ag- 
gressive, convinced that the public school is 
an enemy to be outwitted, or, if necessary, 
outfought. Ranking studies made in 20 ele- 
mentary schools in Central Harlem revealed 
that in Word Knowledge, Reading Compre- 
hension, Arithmetic and 1Q. significant 
deterioration set in between the third and 
the sixth grades, 1.Q. dropping as much as 
eight points on the average for one school 
over the three year period. At the same 
time these results were matched against the 
home environment of the youngsters, mea- 
sured in terms of deprivation, specifically 
broken homes, overcrowded housing and 
low family income. In every case the cor- 
relations were astonishingly low, “indicating 
that these social characteristics are mini- 
mally related to the educational perform- 
ance of the pupils in the schools.” As a 
result of these and similar studies, the 
HARYOU research team concluded (1) 
that differences in the cultural and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of pupils do not consti- 
tute a barrier to learning; that (2) the 
“source of educational problems of Harlem’s 
youth lies in processes which occur during 
the time they are in school, rather than in 
processes prior to their entrance into 
school.”4 

In short our public educational system 
does not take the teaching of inner city and 
ghetto children seriously. 

THE CHURCH has a twim task in this sit- 
uation. It must be an agent for change in 
public education. It must also design its 
own educational program to respond to the 
crisis. Here is an opportunity for imagina- 
tive programs in tutoring and remedial 
reading, vocational guidance and college 
placement. The church can also provide 
sex education and deal with other contro- 
versial areas that are often neglected in ur- 
ban public schools. 


4Richard Alan Symes, “Ghetto Children: No- 
body Knows Their Name”. The Responsibility of 
Public Education for Ghetto Schools in New York 
City. 
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There are at least fowr focal issues con- 
fronting the public schools and therefore 
also the Church. The least important is 
generally the most talked about, namely the 
matter of imtegration. ‘The Churches have 


a greater freedom than the public schools to + 


design educational programs that are genu- 
inely integrated. We need not be bound 
by the concept of the neighborhood school. 


Of much greater importance is the issue 
of quality education, Segregation is bad 
enough but the evil is most intense because 
it points up a basic imeguality in public 
education. Here again the Church must 
fight not only for competitive inner city 
public schools, but must redistribute its own 
‘resources to demonstrate the quality of its 
inner city educational effort. Much of our 
problem is a matter of sheer investment — 
(from settlement houses to educators). 


Next there is the issue of identity and 
recognition of the integrity of minority 
group cultures. In the case of the Negro 
this issue is dealt with forcefully by James 
Baldwin, Saunders Redding, Ralph Ellison 
and others. Learning depends on self-un- 
derstanding and self-acceptance. The redis- 
covery of Negro history and culture is not 
an intellectual fad! It involves the unbrain- 
washing of the American community as to 
who the American Negro is. Negro history 
and culture must be built into the very 
structure of urban church education even as 
we seek new and more adequate history 
tests for urban public schools. 


Learning style is a fourth issue of urban 
education. Dr. Frank Riessman has discov- 
ered that inner city children often have a 
learning style that is different, but not in- 
ferior, to that of middle class children. We 
can teach the inner city child, if we use the 
strengths of his particular learning style. If 
we make a moral judgment against his 
learning style we alienate him from the edu- 
cational process. Dr. Riessman makes the 
following generalizations about the learning 
style of inner city children; 


1. Physical and visual rather than aural 
2. Content-centered rather than form-cen- 
tered 


3. Externally oriented rather than intro- 
spective 

4. Problem-centered rather than abstract- 

centered 

Inductive rather than deductive 

Spatial rather than temporal 

Slow, careful, patient, persevering (in 

areas of importance) rather than quick, 

clever, facile 5 

Games and action vs. tests 

Expressive vs. instrumental orientation 

One-track thinking and unorthodox 

learning rather than “other directed” 

flexibility 

11. Words in relation to action rather than 
word-bound (inventive word power and 
“hip” language) 5 


SON 


eA 


I have supportive experience in working 
with mixed groups of adults. Inner city 
adults can participate as equals with college 
educated suburbanites in adult education 
projects that use drama and other art forms 
where the traditional verbal and conceptual 
skills of middle class learning do not come 
into play. 


PERHAPS all of these concerns could be 
summarized in the conviction that we need 
an educational approach that takes the par- 
ticular nature and life setting of the learner 
seriously, Our educational efforts in both 
church and public school are too much a 
monologue. The learner is not learning be- 
cause we do not really see or hear him. We 
only hear what we are trying to say to him. 


Reuel Howe makes the following com- 
ment on the failure of Christian Education: 
“Complaints about the theological and reli- 
gious illiteracy of church people are numer- 
ous. The reason is not the lack of teaching 
by the Church, but the method of this teach- 
ing, which neither pays attention to the 
meanings that people bring nor checks their 
understanding of it in terms of their ability 
to communicate in their own words. When 
we do not make ourselves responsible and 
responsive to the patterns of experience and 
understanding that people bring to a partic- 
ular learning situation, our communication 
is doomed to failure.”® It would seem that 


5Frank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived 
Child. Harper & Row, New York. 


®Reuel L. Howe, The Miracle of Dialogue. The 
Seabury Press, New York. 
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public education and Christian education 
suffer a common problem of not taking the 
inner city learner seriously. 

Can we have a truly dialogical style of 
teaching that takes seriously the context and 
substance of the lives of the learners? Syl- 
via Ashton-Warner’s book Teacher is in- 
structive here. In teaching reading to 
Maori Indian children she used the raw ma- 
terials of their life experience. Instead of 
using “Dick and Jane” readers she helped 
the children develop their own vocabulary 
and eventually create their own primers.’ 
Can we take seriously the meanings that the 
inner city learner brings to the educational 
situation? How, for example, will our cur- 
ticulum deal with “Rock and Roll” music 
and “Hip” language? 

These are the key issues that I see in the 
urban context for the educational task of 
the Church. They are the issue of power 
especially in relation to the breakdown of 
quality in urban public education; the issue 
of identity especially in the Negro commu- 
nity; and the issues of learning styles and 
the immediacy of education to the realities 
of inner city life. To meet these concerns 
most present church curricula would have 
to be adapted to a point where they would 
be hardly recognizable. 


Il. THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCH 


OUR SECOND AREA of inquiry involves a 
look at the city Church. How is it pres- 
ently equipped for the task of educational 
ministry? 

The formative years of Protestantism 
were in rural and small town America. The 
institutional symbols of that day were the 
little Red School House, the Country Doc- 
tor, the small shopkeeper, the town meeting 
and the village church. 

As we have become an urban nation, all 
of these institutions have undergone funda- 
mental change except one. Education, 
medicine, business and government have all 
become highly structured corporate enter- 
prises that allow for division of labor and 


7Sylvia Ashton-Warner, Teacher. Simon and 


Schuster, New York. 


specialization of function. But the village 
church is still the village church. The sin- 
gle all-purpose pastor still tries to be a jack 
of all trades doing a little preaching, a little 
teaching, a little counseling, a little admin- 
istrating, a little community organizing. 
The only trouble is that these trades have all 
become highly specialized fields and the 
parish pastor finds himself an amateur dab- 
bling among professionals in every field. 

The Presbyterian tradition describes the 
parish minister as “teaching elder”. Most 
inner city pastors that I know are so in- 
volved in the problem of institutional sur- 
vival that they have little time left for any 
major educational ministry. 


The “Village Church” is a crippling struc- 
ture for urban mission. Money is spent to 
maintain and heat buildings that are grossly 
under-utilized. There is no place for divi- 
sion of labor or specialization among the 
clergy. Laity are not taken seriously in 
terms of their education or of the use of 
their talents where needed most. Under the 
present structure the weight of inner city 
church budgets is for maintenance rather 
than for mission and even the traditional 
ministries of the church such as counseling 
and teaching cannot be performed well. 


The obvious solution on paper would be 
to amalgamate many of these small parishes 
into larger corporate structures that would 
allow for a specialized and diversified team 
ministry as well as a more rational use of 
our resources in lay manpower and money 
and facilities. Such a dream has an im- 
mense uphill battle to fight with the en- 
trenched congregationalist mindset of both 
clergy and laity. A more realistic step may 
be to cluster churches of a given area and 
without immediately changing the local 
congregational structures provide special- 
ized staff in areas such as education, coun- 
seling, and community organization. Per- 
haps new models of ministry will emerge 
from the experience of such clusters that 
will lead to needed changes in structure. 

Some such step is essential if there is to 
be a real educational ministry in the urban 
church. Dr. Robert Lynn and others talk of 
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the need for “educational statesmen” in the 
parish ministry. To perform such a role 
the parish minister must be set free from 
the demands of an antiquated institution 
which have taken from him the teaching 
ministry. 

The loss of that teaching ministry is re- 
flected in the illiteracy of our adult congre- 
gations. ‘The Sunday church school is one 
of the few educational systems that I know 
where we have no standards for teachers and 
no systematic means of educating teachers. 
The question is raised as to whether or not 
we need to switch to a church schovl taught 
by paid professionals. I would like to think 
that committed volunteer Christians might 
do a far more significant job if their own 
Christian Education were taken seriously by 
the Church. In a recent national survey it 
was found that an embarrassing number of 
Presbyterian church school teachers thought 
that Saul was anointed King of Israel by 
Samuel after Jesus Christ was crucified. It 
may be that educated laity in the suburbs 
can bridge the gap in part through extensive 
reading and self education. In the city at 
least the Church must find a systematic way 
to educate its lay teachers. Sometimes it is 
said that Sunday school must be replaced or 
supplemented by more extensive educa- 
tional experiences during the week or on 
Saturdays. The questions remain, “Who is 
going to teach?” and “How are they to be- 
come qualified?” Changes in curriculum 
and in format are badly needed but the fact 
remains that curriculums do not teach. 
Teachers teach. Whether paid or volunteer 
the teacher must have an understanding of 
the Christian faith, of his particular students 
and their cultural setting, and of the nature 
of education. Without these, no program 
of church education can have the needed 
depth. 


A WORD NEEDS TO BE SAID about the lo- 
cal church as the context of education. In 
1961 the National Council of Churches did 
a study of the “Effective City Church”. Ef- 
fectiveness was evaluated in terms of the lo- 
cal church as an agent of reconciliation. 
Generally it was discovered that our city 


churches reflect all the divisions of age, sex, 
class and race that characterize our frag- 
mented society. The inherited individual- 
ism of American piety combined with the 


“in group” mentality of many local congre- 


gations who see the church as a self-serving 
institution for “our kind, of people” have 
rendered many churches useless as instru- 
ments of God’s reconciliation in the city. 

Young people who learn about “the peo- 
ple of God”, or “the community of faith”, 
in Sunday school find little in local church 
life to give incarnate meaning to these 
the reason why priority must be given to 
terms. We need as much reflection on the 
teaching effect of the common life of the 
local church as we do on the development of 
new and better curricula. Perhaps this is 
the reason why priority must be given to 
adult education. If the faith and life of our 
adult congregations is heretical, the most 
theologically sound curriculum for children 
will not make much difference. The chil- 
dren will learn from participation in the 
community of faith or from participation in 
the lack of it. Formal instruction can only 
reinforce or contradict the reality. 

Thus as we view the urban church, we 
see the need for changes in church structure 
to recover the teaching ministry. We see 
the need for emphasis on education of 
adults and especially those who will teach 
in the church. We see the need to recover 
the common life of the people of God 
which is the only true context of Church 
Education. 


IJ. THE EDUCATIONAL TASK 
OF THE URBAN CHURCH 


THE ABOVE DESCRIPTION of the city and 
of the Church suggest many of the direc- 
tions that church education must pursue. 
As a witness on the margin of the total 
educational enterprise, church education 
must be experimental and innovative. As a 
witness in a pluralistic secular culture it 
must provide a prophetic critique of that 
culture. As a witness among exploited cul- 
tural minorities it must appreciate the way 
the world looks through their eyes. As a 
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witness to the worth of human persons it 
must speak with authority the worth of 
those who are powerless in an affluent so- 
ciety and those who are black in a white 
society. As a witness to Him who accepts 
us “just as we are without one plea” it must 
appreciate the “isness” of those whose style 
of life and style of learning may be different 
from that of the insulated middle class sub- 
urban Christian. 


All of this suggests the need for new 
models of church education. Traditional 
curricula, traditional images, traditional 
forms, are not meeting the need. Most in- 
ner city churches, for example, have either 
abandoned such things as Sunday school or 
else they continue to go through the mo- 
tions in a most half-hearted ritualistic way 
with little expectation that significant learn- 
ing will take place. 

In closing, let me share with you briefly a 
few experimental educational models that 
are emerging in Chicago: 

The Ecumenical Institute in Chicago has 
experimented exclusively with a program 
which they call “Imaginal Education for 
Youth”. Assuming that the old life styles 
of another day will no longer serve modern 
urban youth, the Institute uses art forms to 
“educate the imagination”. The stuff of the 
curriculum includes feature films like “On 
the Waterfront” or “High Noon”, modern 
poetry by E. E. Cummings, or D. H. Law- 
rence, or modern paintings, like Picasso's 
“Guernica.” Teenagers respond first to the 
art forms and then to each other in an effort 
to discover the possibilities and limitations 
of this present life and then to forge new 
models or images to live by. 

The Urban Training Center for Christian 
Ministry offers courses for both ministers 
and laymen for periods ranging from four 
weeks to two years. While sharing in the 
life of a committed Christian community, 
the trainees engage in disciplined study of 
metropolitan problems. The program com- 
bines involvement with critical reflection in 
exploring such matters as urban renewal, 
public education, civil rights and commu- 
nity organization. Field experience is pro- 


vided through assignment to work with or- 
ganizations active in these areas of concern. 


Teacher's Academies have begun to in- 
volve Church. school teachers in serious 
night schools using seminary faculty and 
educational specialists. Perhaps volunteers 
can perform a significant teaching function 
if continuing in-service education becomes 
integral to their teaching ministry. 

Project REACH is an experimental in- 
tensive six week summer program for teen- 
agers, designed to help them in their search 
for an understanding of themselves and of 
the city in which they dwell. Using a 
highly skilled faculty, REACH offers 
courses in urban affairs, contemporary the- 
ology, creative writing and modern litera- 
ture, drama and the arts. Students partici- 
pate in community organizations and free- 
dom schools and experience intense shared 
life in which they discover what it means to 
take one another seriously. REACH taps 
the resources of the city for the Christian 
education of those who are coming of age. 


Seminars on the Church and Urban Life 
have become increasingly common for col- 
lege students. Groups will come to the city 
for a week or two of exposure and involve- 
ment. More extensive are some of the sum- 
mer sefvice programs that involve students 
in a summer long program of work and 
study in the city parish. 

Local parishes have begun to experiment 
with more creative alternatives to the tradi- 
tional two week Vacation Bible School. 
Again the emphasis is on the use of com- 
munity resources and the community con- 
text to help children learn how to live cre- 
atively in a crowded city neighborhood. 
Creative and dramatic arts, role playing and 
field trips tend to replace the workbook and 
the memory verse. 

Experiments such as these represent a be- 
ginning effort to change the shape of parish 
life in the urban setting. They are modest 
beginnings and the forms and images of the 
past ate deeply entrenched. The question 
is whether we can change fast enough to 
keep pace with the movement of history. 

(continued on page 17) 
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Ee CHRISTIAN educators are, 
at the present time, ambivalent in their 
feelings about the role of the family in 
Christian education. 

There are some enthusiasts in local con- 
gregations who go all out for a “family cen- 
tered church.” These parish enthusiasts 
must be divided into the genuine and the 
spurious. The genuine have a real under- 
standing of the dynamics of family inter- 
action and seek to strengthen and enrich 
the family with the resources of the Chris- 
tian faith. Their parish programs are char- 
acterized by small study and discussion 
groups which provide supportive fellow- 
ships in which youth or adults can bring 
their perplexities for examination and solu- 
tion in the light of the Christian faith. 
More inclusive congregational activities em- 
phasize the importance of these relation- 
ships within the family and seek to develop 
rituals and programs to stress this fact. 

It is interesting to note that in a survey 
of the outstanding Protestant churches in 
the nation by The Christian Century, every 
one of the ten selected had a strong family 
concern running through its program and 
activities. 

The spurious, however, have tried to latch 
on to the “family centered” slogan to pro- 
mote the institutional aspects of the church 
without any real understanding of the dy- 
namics of family interaction. Often their 
efforts have proven actually harmful to fam- 
ily life. Despite a plethora of activities 
labeled “family” nights or clubs, these con- 
gregations demonstrate little concern for 
what is acutally happening within the fam- 
ilies of their members. They place great 
emphasis on “family” recreation and social 
activities, which can often only be regarded 
as an escape from helping families gain in- 
sight into their real needs. Such congrega- 
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tions are also often guilty of applying the 
“family” label to various’ activities which, 
though valid in the life of the congrega- 
tion, are more concerned with denomina- 
tional promotional efforts than the quality 
of family living in the homes and commu- 
nity. 

DENOMINATIONS, in their national and 
area life, have in some instances stressed the 
importance of the family. Several major 
denominations have, over the past fifteen 
years, developed curricula which have em- 
phasized home-church cooperation in Chris- 
tian education. Notable among these have 
been Christian Faith and Life of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, the 
Church's Teaching Series (Seabury Series) 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
United Church Curriculum, and, most te- 
cently, the Covenant Life Curriculum of the 
Presbyterian Church in the US. 


The Methodist Church has developed a 
Quadrennial Family Life Convention. Sev- 
eral other denominations are moving in the 
direction of denomination-wide conventions 
to highlight family activities and to train 
leadership for them. The Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. have recently launched such con- 
ferences. 


There has been an extensive growth of 
family camps and conferences on the state 
and area levels and among some local con- 
gregations. Family conferences have grown 
out of the old camp meetings and summer 
mission institutes, while the camping move- 
ment for families seems to be an extension 
of youth camping to include the total house- 
hold.* Both types of programs seek to pro- 
vide a living community in which new pat- 
terns of Christian family living may be 
experienced. 


1Genné and Genné, Church Family Camps and 
Conferences, United Church Press, Philadelphia. 
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The Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
has engaged in a major research effort 
which will eventually produce six volumes 
to help that church develop new legislation 
governing marriage and family life.? 


Another major research effort was re- 
cently completed by the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and published under 
the title, Families in the Church: A Prot- 
estant Survey. Most denominations have 
developed, in addition to their more formal 
printed curricular resources, a variety of 
booklets, leaflets, and magazines dealing 
with family relationships. 


Some local councils of churches have 
launched interdenominational courses for 
engaged couples and have sponsored clinical 
sessions in which clergy can improve their 
marital counseling. 


Il 


AGAINST THESE ENTHUSIASTS, however, 
there are strong voices of criticism which 
come from various sources. 


Pastors and Christian educators in local 
parishes point to the fact that anywhere 
from a quarter to a half of their homes may 
be broken (in the sense that one or the 
other parent is not regularly present). They 
insist that much of the church-home cur- 
ricular material is unsuitable for their use 
because it is inapplicable to the situations in 
which their people live. 


Even in those situations where families 
are intact, there is deep distress at the inade- 
quacy of parents to be mentors in the Chris- 
tian knowledge and faith for their children. 
Despite more than a generation of intensive 
Christian education emphasis, many parents 
seem biblically illiterate, theologically con- 
fused, and spiritually immature. Such par- 
ents are indeed a weak reed on which to 
base even only one half of the responsibility 
for the Christian training of their offspring. 


2The first two volumes, now released, are En- 
gagement and Marriage and Sex and the Church, 
both available from Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis. 

3Fairchild and Wynn, Association Press, New 
York. 


Many see the emphasis on family togeth- 
erness as a new idolatry. The changing 
patterns of work and leisure activities have 
created problems for many churches in 
scheduling and adapting their programs, 
since families dash off for long weekends 
as the work week grows shorter. 

Mote sociologically minded critics of the 
family emphasis point out that the family is 
no longer the basic unit of the mass society. 
The Rev. Letty Russell of the Church of the 
Ascension in the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish writes: 


If it is true that the family is no longer the 
basic unit of the mass society in which we live 
then the attempt to base Christian education 
on the recovery of this unit is both unrealistic 
and reactionary. Its major thrust is toward 
a recovery of the family as a basic unit in the 
church according to the pattern of society 
found in the 16th, 17th, 18th centuries.4 


WHEN ONE CONSIDERS the national de- 
nominational structures, one sees only a 
minimum of staff and program being de- 
voted to the family, per se. Only three ma- 
jor denominations have full-time program 
staff with a designated family portfolio. 
Three have full-time editors of family ma- 
terials. The major investment of personnel 
and money in Christian education is still di- 
rected toward the age groupings: children, 
youth, and adults. 


Only fifteen of the major denominations 
make a formal designation of family life 
responsibilities as part of the job descrip- 
tion of one of their staff. Most of these 
relate it to adult Christian education, con- 
sidering parent education one aspect of 
adult education. A few designate their 
workers with children for part-time respon- 
sibility in working with the family as a 
whole. 

Two denominations have their director 
of work with men designated as being also 
responsible for family life education. 

Only one city council of churches desig- 
nates a director of family life and he is on a 
fractional time basis. 


4“The Family and Christian Education in Mod- 
ern Urban Society,” Union Seminary Quarterly Re- 
view, November, 1960. 
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(All of this is in sharp contrast to the 
Roman Catholic Church which has a desig- 
nated Director of Family Life in every dio- 
cese, twenty three of them on a full-time 
basis.) 


When these facts are pointed out, the 
standard reply of denominational executives 
is that family concerns permeate the work 
of all age groups and agencies of the de- 
nomination. One is forced to ask, how- 
ever, is it not true that what is everybody's 
job is nobody’s job? A further question 
might be asked regarding the value judg- 
ments revealed by the status of a designated 
family responsibility in the hierarchical 
structure of the organization. 


Ill 


IN VIEW OF THE AMBIVALENCE of Chris- 
tian educators toward the family, sketched 
in the first two sections, it might prove 
helpful to try to discern the trends in cer- 
tain allied professions before suggesting 
some of the issues that need to be resolved 
if the Church, and particularly its educa- 
tional ministry, can become increasingly ef- 
fective in helping families grow in the 
Christian faith and witness. 

Medicime seems to be emerging from an 
era of specialization (some would say ex- 
cessive specialization) to a realization not 
only of the organic unity of the whole per- 
son but also of the interrelatedness of the 
total person with his total environment, es- 
pecially the family. 

An increasing number of medical schools 
are assigning their first year medical stu- 
dents to a family so the student can follow 
that family for the four years of his medical 
course. He is supposed to visit in the home 
regularly and become acquainted with all 
members of the family. Not only in peri- 
ods of illness but in periods of health he is 
to come to know them and identify those 
elements in their relationships that make 
for health as well as those that make for 
illness. 

Psychiatry and clinical psychology are 
both moving toward increasing use of con- 
joint family therapy. There seems to be 


accumulating evidence that therapy often 
moves better when a couple or a family 
group can share insights as well as suppor- 
tive relationships. 


Mental health and public health educators 


‘are both seeking greater family involvement 


for their clients. Mental health educators 
know the intensity of the intimate relation- 
ships within the family, whether these be 
for good or for ill. To minimize the nega- 
tive effects and to maximize the positive 
elements in the family relationships is the 
goal of all health educators. 


Child development and educational per- 
sonnel are seeking ways to enlarge family 
participation. Following the second world 
war, there was increased recognition of the 
importance of family relationships for all 
ages, but especially for children and youth 
during their formative years. 

The legal profession is giving increased 
attention to their contribution to family sol- 
idarity and stability as counselors, legisla- 
tors, and in the judiciary. The American 
Bar Association has proposed drastic re- 
forms for our marriage and divorce laws 
while several courts have developed pro- 
grams to help reconcile families in trouble. 
An increasing number of lawyers are en- 
rolling in marriage counseling institutes for 
training. 

While some sociologists seem more con- 
cerned with the mass movements that seem 
to overwhelm the family, there is a growing 
group of sociologists represented by Hill, 
Blood, Christensen, and others, who are ac- 
cumulating data on the social significance 
of the family even in a day of large organi- 
zations and tremendous mass movements. 

Social work has never wavered in its con- 
cern for the importance of the family unit 
and is busy refining its methods for helping 
families throughout all aspects of the pro- 
fession. 

Thus it seems that at the time when the 
Church and Christian education are still not 
clear regarding the importance of the fam- 
ily, other professions are making clearly dis- 
cernible strides toward a fuller involvement 
with the families they serve. 
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IV 


AS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION looks to the 
future, it will have to overcome the ex- 
cesses, ambiguities, and. contradictions in its 
present positions and practices with regard 
to sex, marriage, and family life. 

The enthusiasts will have to abandon 
their “family centered” church for a more 
comprehensive ecclesiology. 

The real center of the church is the Good 
News of Christ. This calls for a total com- 
mitment of the total person to live out all 
of his relationships in the light of this 
Gospel. 

Men and women are not only family 
members. ‘They ate citizens of the body 
politic in both its domestic and world-wide 
relationships. They are units of production 
and consumption in their world of eco- 
nomics. They are members of communities, 
serving their voluntary organizations and 
participating in the unorganized aspects of 
life therein. They are members of churches 
and this membership must never be con- 
fused with merely living in the family. 

Any church which distorts the clairas of 
the Gospel or which neglects anyone of 
these relationships in which the Christian 
should function is guilty of sin.® Gibson 
Winter and others have warned that the 
Church that confines its message to only 
the family and leisure time activities of its 
members will never be able to fulfill 
Christ’s mission in the world. 

Christian educators will in the future 
need to develop a closer working relation- 
ship with both the missionary and social ac- 
tion emphases as they are currently organ- 
ized in our congregations. 

The total congregation may have to re- 
vamp its organization and __ structures. 
Adults, youth, and even children will be re- 
lated to study-action groups that deal 
with — 

1. The Christian as an effective citizen 


a. in the city 
b. in the state 


5Gibson Winter and others; see his The Subur- 
ban Captivity of the Churches. Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


c. in the nation 
d. in the world 
2. The Christian as an effective economist 
a. as consumer 
b. as producer 
c. as investor 
d. as manager 
e. as employee 
3. The Christian as an effective community 
member 
a. through voluntary agencies (dealing 
with special community needs) 
b. through cteative activities (music, 
arts, hobbies, recreation) 
4. The Christian as an effective churchman 
a. through study of the Bible and 
church heritage 
b. through participation in corporate 
worship 
c. through development of personal 
disciplines 
d. through effective witness in the world 
e. through service in maintenance of the 
church 
5. The Christian as an effective family 
member 
a. studies of development of mature per- 
sonality (including appropriate sex 
roles in society) 
preparation for marriage 
preparation for parenthood 
maturing husband-wife relationships 
maturing parent-child relationships 


eno 


Any such organization of the congrega- 
tion into “Commissions for Effective Chris- 
tianity” will have drastic implications for a 
radical transformation of the ministries of 
both clergy and laity. It will also require 
drastic modifications in the organization 
and work of the “service agencies and in- 
strumentalities’ of the national denomina- 
tions and of the councils of churches for 
their respective areas. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to deal 
with the total reorganization of the church, 
but to make the point that the family is 
only one of the functional relationships with 
which the Christian will be involved. 
Hence the distortion of a “family centered” 
church program should disappear. 

HAVING SAID THIS, we need to turn im- 
mediately to those sceptics and critics who 
have been deprecating the church’s concern 
for families and remind them that this fam- 
ily relationship is basic and vital to the total 
life and witness of the Christian and the 
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Church. 

All of the behavioral sciences are unani- 
mous in their testimony regarding the im- 
portance of the family, not only for the de- 
veloping child but also for the adult. 

Whether we like it or not, God has cho- 
sen to entrust children to two parents, rank 
amateurs though they may be. The physi- 
cal well-being, the intellectual development, 
and the spiritual outlook of that child will 
be initially shaped by those parents. Any 
church that fails to recognize this and to 
deal with it is thereby just so much less 
effective in its mission. The alert church 
will, therefore, provide an abundance of op- 
portunities to prepare and support parents 
in their understanding of child and adoles- 
cent development. 


In a society in which most organizations, 
including the churches, are growing larger 
and less personal, the family remains the 
one stronghold of intimacy — of meaning- 
ful relationship. Here is where a man ful- 
fills his manhood as he becomes husband 
and father. A woman likewise fulfills her 
womanhood as she becomes a wife and 
mother. As they share together in the cre- 
ation not only of new life but also of a new 
unit of society, they can become increas- 
ingly aware of God’s creative purposes for 
themselves and for all mankind. As such a 
family is brought into commitment to 
Christ, it shares in his salvation. 

However much the organizations of big 
government and big business seem to domi- 
nate our culture, we know that all of them 
would die out in one generation if it were 
not for the family. None of them can pro- 
duce the persons they influence so much. 
Only the family can produce persons. 
Therefore, we can remain confident that the 
family is the basic unit in society. 

TO SET THE FAMILY in its proper per- 
spective, the Christian educator will need to 
recognize the family as one, though only 
one, of the basic relationships in the life of 
the Christian. He must not be sentimen- 
tally over-enthusiastic nor overly sceptical 
about the family in today’s society. 


The Christian educator will need to care- 


fully analyze and assess the stresses and 
strains which our sick and sinful society 
places upon the family, while at the same 
time noting the strengths of families in 
overcoming adverse circumstances or adapt- 


‘ing to new situations. 


We have not had in the history of Chris- 
tendom a generation of Christians trained 
to understand God’s gift of sexuality and to 
accept this gift with joy and thanksgiving. 
We are only now beginning to help our 
youth and adults explore the meaning of 
Christian grace and gratitude as it relates 
to sex. To continue this exploration will 
be one of the great challenges of Christian 
education in the years ahead. 


The church has been more concerned 
with enforcing the duties and obligations of 
marriage as an institution than it has been 
in preparing its members to wnderstand the 
quality of relationships necessary to the ful- 
fillment of the potentialities of marriage. 
The future will see Christian educators 
teaching less about the evil of divorce and 
more about those trainable skills such as 
communication, household and financial 
management, child-rearing, and discipline 
and maturing love which make divorce un- 
necessary and undesired. 


As Christian education becomes more in- 
volved in the total witness and mission of 
the Church in the world, it will need to 
develop approaches and means of commu- 
nication with those who do not fit into the 
usual patterns of behaviour — the unmar- 
ried parent (both mother and father!), the 
homosexual, the prostitute and the prostitu- 
tor. The Church that ministers in the name 
of the Living Christ must make manifest 
His spirit toward those caught in the moral 
dilemmas of our society. 


Christian education, as one aspect of the 
ministry of the Church, must learn to help 
and be helped by all those professions 
which assist persons in need. We must 
help medicine in the multitude of decisions 
it must make regarding planning of fam- 
ilies, euthanasia, abortion, _ sterilization. 
Rapid advances in the technologies of these 
and related fields confront the Christian 
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physician with dilemmas unknown ten, 
even five years ago. They have a right to 
expect help from their church. 

On the other hand, the church must learn 
how to be helped by the insights of medi- 
cine and its knowledge of physical and emo- 
tional health. It must learn to listen to 
those whose disciplined study can add to 
theological understanding of the human 
predicament. 

Likewise with relation to law, social 
work, and all the other family helping pro- 
fessions, the Christian educator must enter 
into fruitful dialogue to develop under- 
standing and additional knowledge to help 
families. Marriage and divorce laws need 
drastic overhauling. Social welfare policies 
as they relate to families need re-evaluation. 
All Chfistians as taxpaying citizens need to 
understand their responsibility in these mat- 
ters concerning our larger communities. 

Christian education must recognize that 
families stand “with one foot in the church 
and the other in the world.” We must 
equip families for Christian witness m the 
world m which they lwe. An ancient 


Roman could write, “Behold how these 
Christians love each other.” When modern 
man sees in Christian families those quali- 
ties of radiance and power that make a dif- 
ference, he, too, will ask, “What must I do 
to be saved?” although he may phrase it, 
“How do you get that way?” 

Unless and until Christian educators help 
the families in their churches attain this 
contagious radiance that comes from close 
communion with God as revealed in Christ, 
and helps them to demonstrate effectively 
how this power assists them to live amid 
the pressures and perplexities of modern 
life, we can expect that the modern world 
will remain indifferent to the noise of our 
solemn assemblies and ignore our claims to 
have a more abundant life. 

When, with the help of God, we make 
our Christian faith come alive in all of the 
functions of life, including those in the 
family, we can be sure that a sick and weary 
world will crowd to the streams of living 
water with joy and gratitude. 

This I see as the continuing task of Chris- 
tian education as it looks to the future. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS FOR THE URBAN CHURCH 


(continued from page 11) 
Many of the most basic changes in local 
church structure and in the theological edu- 
cation of clergy for specialized ministries 
have hardly begun to develop. We are 
only beginning to appropriate the insights 
to be gained from experimentation in pub- 
lic education and from the experience of 
secular agencies such as the peace corps. 


We are only beginning to discover the fruits 
of ecumenical dialogue for the Church's ed- 
ucational enterprise. 

Nothing is crystallized. These times call 
for an inner serenity of the Spirit that can 
respond creatively to change and even 
chaos. We are reminded of our Lord’s in- 
junction to travel light and to not be anx- 
ious for the morrow. 


Christian Education in Theological Education “ 


Ross Bender 


Dean, Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, Goshen and Elkhart, Indiana 


M. ASSIGNMENT, as I understand it, is 
not to be an apologist for the place 
of Christian education in theological educa- 
tion to convince you that it has a valid and 
honored place as a discipline among the 
other theological disciplines, for of this you 
are already convinced. Assuming as we do 
its past and continuing validity in the pro- 
gram of the theological schools, our ques- 
tion is how Christian education may make 
its distinctive contribution to the whole 
process of theological education and how it 
may in turn be shaped by that process. 
Theological education is in considerable 
ferment today. Many seminaries are in 
process of re-examining and revising their 
programs with all the stress and strain that 
this review and revision brings. Recently I 
visited a number of seminaries to learn at 
first hand of some of these curriculum de- 
velopments. Printed releases from the 
member institutions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools are further 
evidence that many modifications and in- 
novations are under way. Most of us know 
about all this from first hand experience in 
our own faculties. But the ferment itself is 
not alone what impresses me; it is the 
amazing congruity among the theological 
schools along certain lines of curriculum 
planning. Indeed, such is the congruity 
that future historians will undoubtedly posit 
a common source for these currents of 
thought. Such a source (let us call it “N”) 
will necessarily be recognized as the Nie- 
buhr-Williams-Gustafson study of theologi- 
cal education in Canada and the United 
States! sponsored by the American Associa- 


*A paper read at a meeting of Graduate Profes- 
sors of Christian Education, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Feb. 18, 1966. 

1Three books and a series of five pamphlets 
which were distributed to the member institutions 
of the American Association of Theological Schools 
between April, 1954 and April, 1956 emerged 


tion of Theological Schools and financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
This study gathered together the various 
“oral traditions” and put them into docu- 
mentary form thereby giving direction and 
impetus to the several stirrings that were 
already evident among the schools prior to 
the publication in 1956 of the first part of 
the report. 


Not all of these developments have a di- 
rect and immediate significance for Chris- 
tian education as a discipline within the 
curriculum of the theological school; how- 
ever, I have in this paper attempted to iden- 
tify some of those which do and to elabo- 
rate their implications for Christian educa- 
tion. 


I 


1. An emphasis on the wholeness of 
the learning experience is being stressed. 
Truncation and fragmentation are imcreas- 
ingly deplored. 

The problem of unity in theological edu- 
cation is threefold: (a) there is the prob- 
lem of the logical cohesiveness of the ma- 
terial to be studied; (b) there is the 
problem of establishing the connection 
between the Christian heritage and the per- 
sonal experience of the seminarian; and (c) 
there is the problem of establishing the 
connection between the Christian heritage 


from this study. The first one — a volume of es- 
says, The Ministry in Historical Perspective, edited 
by the research staff —- was not a part of the offi- 
cial report. The second one was published in 
April, 1956 by Harper and Brothers of New York 
under the title The Purpose of the Church and its 
Ministry, Reflections on the Aims of Theological 
Education. ‘The third one was also published by 
Harper and Brothers in 1957 under the title, The 
Advancement of Theological Education. H. Rich- 
atd Niebuhr was assisted in this study by Daniel 
Day Williams of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York and by James M. Gustafson of Yale 
University Divinity School. 
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and the task of the church in the modern 
world. © 

Each of the several areas of study repre- 
sented in the curriculum of the theological 
school has its own inner norms of consis- 
tency which relate the various parts to one 
another in an ordered whole. The student 
who encounters all these disciplines and at- 
tempts to gain some mastery in his study of 
them is faced with a large task to compre- 
hend not only the inner consistency of each 
one but also the interrelationships among 
them. As the curriculum has been ex- 
panded to include in addition to courses in 
Bible, church history, theology and preach- 
ing such fields of study as worship, music, 
Christian education, social ethics, missions 
and evangelism, speech, counseling, group 
dynamics, philosophy of religion, psychol- 
ogy of religion and sociology of religion the 
problem has been intensified. How shall 
the student find the unifying principle to a 
comprehensive, unified view of the Chris- 
tian heritage as he struggles with these var- 
ied approaches to studying it? For that 
matter, where is the faculty that has re- 
solved this problem and reflects this resolu- 
tion in its course of study? Niebuhr, Wil- 
liams and Gustafson report that “there is no 
doubt of the widespread concern among 
students and faculty for some universal ra- 
tionale and logic of internal relationships to 
order the diversity of the theological 
studies.”” 


How Does the concern for logical unity 
in the curriculum affect the department of 
Christian education? First of all, as an in- 
tegral part of the program of theological 
education Christian education must regard 
itself as a theological discipline. In an ear- 
lier period, there was a tendency for the 
theoretical basis for religious education to 
be non-theological, even in some instances 
anti-theological. But the work of men like 
H. Shelton Smith, James Smart, Lewis J. 
Sherrill and Randolph Crump Miller has 
established a trend toward a theological 


2H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams and 
James M. Gustafson, The Advancement of Theo- 
logical Education (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1957), p. 82. 


orientation in Christian education theory 
which is to be applauded and encouraged. 
That it has been possible to bring educa- 
tional theory into greater congruity with 
theological modes of thought is due in large 
part to the “humanizing” of theology that 
has taken place. By this I refer especially to 
the serious attention that some theologians 
have given to the findings of the life sci- 
ences and to their attempts to build bridges 
between these disciplines and theology. 
The work of Paul Tillich upon which Lewis 
Sherrill has built in The Gift of Power is a 
good illustration of what I have in mind. 
Sherrill’s educational theory is theological, 
not in the sense that it is systematic or dog- 
matic theology but that it considers the 
educational issues in the light of the Chris- 
tian revelation and its several themes. It is 
theological, moreover, without ignoring or 
rejecting sociological and psychological the- 
ory which educational theory must also take 
into account. Christian education is itself 
a bridge and it finds those theological sys- 
tems which are themselves attempting to 
build bridges the most congenial to its own 


purposes. 

Building educational theory on the bridge 
between theology and the life sciences is not 
without its perils. The Christian educator 
cannot realistically be expected to be equally 
at home in these other areas as well as pro- 
ficient in depth in his own field. Nor can 
he simply adapt and incorporate the meth- 
odological principles and the findings of 
these other disciplines into his own disci- 
pline. He must find his starting point and 
his organizing principle within his own dis- 
cipline, a discipline which is operational in 
its primary orientation. Whereas theology 
and the life sciences tend to be primarily de- 
scriptive in their view of man, for example, 
Christian education is interested in the 
question, What is man? in order to discover 
what he may become and how he may be- 
come what he is intended to be. 


ONE OF the perils to which Christian ed- 
ucation is vulnerable is an uncritical bor- 
rowing and selection of categories and per- 
spectives from other disciplines for its own 
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purposes. On what basis shall it make 
judgments concerning the validity of these 
categories and systems of thought? A pos- 
sible approach to overcome this problem 
would be for the Christian educator to come 
at his discipline through another discipline 
in which he has gained scholarly profi- 
ciency. In the case of the Christian educa- 
tor on a theological faculty, that discipline 
should be theology (Biblical, systematic or 
philosophical) but it must be the kind of 
theology that is already sensitive to the ac- 
tual human situation today. By approach- 
ing educational issues theologically, Chris- 
tian education will maintain its close 
connection to the other departments of the 
seminary. Its distinctive subject matter will 
emerge from the practice of the teaching 
ministry of the church as it draws its con- 
tent, direction and methodology from the 
Christian heritage. The very attempt to 
draw its content, direction and methodology 
from the Christian heritage of necessity 
drives the discipline of Christian education 
to seek answers from outside the Christian 
heritage for that heritage was not designed 
to answer all its questions. However, as 
Christian education looks to the life  sci- 
ences to find additional help in answering 
its questions, it goes with a basic perspec- 
tive with which to judge and evaluate what 
it finds there. The Christian view of man, 
for example, as grounded in the Christian 
revelation and elaborated in Christian the- 
ology is normative for Christian education 
theory though it requires further elabora- 
tion and supplementation by contemporary 
readings of the human document. These 
readings add further to the fund of knowl- 
edge about what man is, what he may be- 
come and even, from a human point of 
view, how he may become. 

One of the contributions of Christian ed- 
ucation to the theological enterprise is to 
be found in its very necessity to bring the- 
ology and the life sciences into conversa- 
tion. ‘Through this meeting, both parties 
in the conversation may be enriched and 
strengthened. Theology becomes more vi- 
able and credible as it is humanized through 


the encounter between the heritage of the 
past and the modern analysis of human ex- 
istence. At the same time, it brings a word 
of hope from the past and the beyond to 
bear upon the understanding of the human 


‘predicament which empirical observation 


and analysis alone cannot uncover. 


IN SOME theological schools, there is a 
growing emphasis upon interdepartmental 
cooperation in certain courses with teams of 
teachers from several departments working 
together. Professors of Old Testament and 
New Testament studies are called upon to 
assist the professor of homiletics; professors 
in the field of sociology of religion are 
called upon to work in the field of social 
ethics. Where the theological school is lo- 
cated in a college or university setting, the 
professors of sociology and psychology may 
be called on to do some team teaching or 
give special lectures; specialists in the fields 
of education and communication theory are 
also valuable resources for theological edu- 
cation. ‘The department of Christian edu- 
cation should be ready both to initiate and 
to support all efforts within a given faculty 
to implement interdepartmental and inter- 
disciplinary approaches for it finds this very 
necessity implicit within itself. 


II 


2. The seminary is imcreasingly becom- 
ing a place for students to find faith as well 
as to prepare for Christian ministries. 


H. Richard Niebuhr, in his discussion of 
the search for the essential unity in the 
Christian heritage which can give unity to 
the theological curriculum suggests an im- 
portant clue which takes us beyond the con- 
cern for logical unity: 


The search for this internal consistency of 
the Christian understanding of life involves 
many subtle questions. Superficially it is pos- 
sible to outline a scheme of studies in which 
each has its place and in which the relation- 
ships are formally stated. Such a theological 
encyclopedia can display a rational order and 
designate the relationships of all human in- 
quiries to the theological themes. But the 
real key lies in the nature of the Christian 
faith itself and hence beneath the surface of 
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any formal scheme. Because the Christian 
faith has at its center a personal response to 
the reality of the creative, redeeming, and in- 
spiring God, the unity in our faith must be 
found through personal discovery of the ulti- 
mate reality which shapes the whole of life.3 


The necessity for personal response im- 
plicit within the Christian faith introduces 
a unique dimension into theological educa- 
tion which is not found in other forms of 
professional education. The theological 
student is faced with a fundamental am- 
biguity and a subtle snare as he approaches 
his studies for the gospel which lies at the 
core of the Christian heritage is given not 
so much as subject matter to be critically 
scrutinized and carefully systematized as it 
is a word to be believed and obeyed. The 
student is, however, summoned to his task 
of critical inquiry and analysis in spite of 
the snare and the ambiguity for what Nie- 
buhr calls the “intellectual love of God” is 
also a Christian calling which he cannot es- 
cape; he should be encouraged to enter into 
it gratefully and reverently and with all the 
intellectual diligence of which he is capa- 
ble. There is a large body of intelligible 
content in the Christian heritage the study 
of which enhances his appreciation of that 
heritage and helps him to make it his own. 

How may we help our students to avoid 
the pitfalls of their calling? We can cau- 
tion them to beware of becoming spectators 
only as the drama of redemption unfolds be- 
fore them and invite them to take their 
place along with us on the stage as partici- 
pants in the drama — coming to know at 
first hand the meaning of judgment and 
grace, guilt and forgiveness, alienation and 
reconciliation. We can help them to de- 
velop a theological vocabulary and the 
modes of thinking and being which make 
their use of this vocabulary authentic. Our 
students, if they are to have a faith to pro- 
claim and a faith to share, must have more 
than a theological vocabulary and mindset; 
they must also have a faith to confess. The- 
ology, for all its profundity and complexity, 
is a relatively easy matter to articulate and 


3Niebuhr, et.al., The Advancement of Theologi- 
cal Education, p. 82. 


to communicate, but a living faith is not so 
readily quickened and nurtured, at least not 
in a school. Both are essential ingredients 
in the equipment of the student — theo- 
logical clarity which gives articulate expres- 
sion and direction to Christian experience, 
and personal faith which gives vitality and 
immediacy to theological reflection. 


THE IMPORTANCE of the role of personal 
faith in developing theological understand- 
ing cannot be too strongly emphasized. The 
seminaries are increasingly recognizing that 
the personal response of faith must be a 
continuing one and that the Christian com- 
mitment of the seminarian must be nur- 
tured so that it will remain commensurate 
with his intellectual growth. More than 
this, the seminaries are discovering that 
seminarians are coming to their studies with 
greater questions of personal faith and 
doubt than in an earlier period. Whatever 
the cause or complex of causes for this sit- 
uation may be, the seminaries are beginning 
to recognize and assume their responsibility 
for the quickening of faith and the nurtur- 
ing of the commitment of their students. 
This places a large burden upon the re- 
sources of the seminary and has certain im- 
plications for the character of its program. 
The seminary must be a school but it must 
be more than a school; it must be a com- 
munity of faith where the gospel is pro- 
claimed and lived. 


While it cannot be maintained that 
Christian educators stand alone among their 
colleagues in their concern and responsi- 
bility for the nurturing of the Christian 
commitment and growth of the theological 
student, they can be held to greater account 
when this dimension of theological educa- 
tion is ignored. The historian or the sys- 
tematic theologian can be faithful to his 
task without expressing this concern but 
the Christian educator finds the imperative 
for his responsibility deeply embedded 
within his very discipline; he brings both a 
practical concern and some body of experi- 
ence as to how Christian commitment and 
growth are nurtured. These are significant 
resources within a faculty as it seeks to meet 
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this new dimension of its responsibility to 
equip its students intellectually and spiri- 
tually for their tasks. 


Ill 


3. There is a growing concern to relate 
the whole enterprise of theological educa- 
tion to contemporary issues that the church 
faces m society. 

There are three circles of issues with 
which the church is properly concerned and 
for which her ministers require that kind of 
theological education which will enable her 
to be prophetic as it addresses them. 

(1) The first circle of issues might be 
called national and international issues — 
war and peace, poverty and affluence, ex- 
ploding populations, malnutrition and star- 
vation, international relations, race rela- 
tions, propaganda and prejudice, automa- 
tion, unemployment and leisure, relation- 
ships between church and state, and capital 
punishment, to identify some of the major 
ones. 

(b) The second circle of issues arises 
out of the increasing acceptance by the 
church of her responsibility to carry out her 
ministry in the inner city. By doing so, 
she faces the problem of ministering to “the 
disinherited” and of how to communicate 
the gospel to them in terms which they can 
recognize as authentic. Here too the prob- 
lems of poverty, of slums, of inadequate 
housing, of illiteracy, of illegitimacy, of 
broken families, of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination, of restless underprivileged peo- 
ple, of school dropouts, of drug addiction, of 
prostitution, and other forms of sexual per- 
version take on a more immediate and less 
abstract aspect. 

(c) A third circle of issues, while in- 
dentifiable, is not totally distinct from the 
first and the second. It might be identified 
as encounter with the philosophies and ide- 
ologies of our day. Some of these are of 
the more sophisticated, coolly intellectual 
type; others are more of the hotbed variety, 
both virile and aggressive, clamoring for 
men’s loyalties. They are encountered in 
the university and in the political forum; 


they have their orientation in the left and in 
the right. They leave no area of life un- 
touched whether politics, or economics, or 
sociology or theology. 


As the church attempts to address itself 
to such complex issues as these it discovers 
not only that its action programs are of the 
“too little and too late” variety but also that 
all too often they fail to identify and work 
at the real issues. A profounder approach 
to the problems involves reflection and this 
in turn involves theological insights as well 
as sociological and other kinds of analysis. 
Theological understandings of social re- 
sponsibility and the meaning of human 
community must be worked out in conjunc- 
tion with sociological analyses of power 
structures; psychological findings about ba- 
sic human drives for power, for status, for 
acceptance, for sex, for meaning, for plea- 
sure, for fulfilment, for success, etc., must be 
understood in terms of theological under- 
standings of sin, guilt and anxiety and the 
fundamental brokenness of humanity, indi- 
vidual and corporate, as well as in terms of 
the acceptance, redemption and reconcilia- 
tion that is to be found in Christ. These 
are two illustrations of the necessity for 
finding the points where various approaches 
to understanding the human situation inter- 
penetrate one another. : 


Reflection alone, however, is not a fruit- 
ful approach to resolving the problems of 
the nation and of the inner city. There is a 
necessary rhythm between reflection and ac- 
tion; it is in the reciprocal motion between 
the two that the lights begin to flash and 
the truth of the matter is discerned. Incar- 
nation and compassion become meaningful 
theological categories only when they are 
born out of Christian identification with 
and involvement in the miseries of man- 
kind; there lies within these experiences 
the raw material for theologizing. A the- 
ology born out of this kind of encounter is 
likely to be vital and relevant for it must 
bridge the gap between the world of the 
first century and the world of the twentieth 
century and it must submit itself to the 
critical testing of both worlds. Theological 
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education in the seminaries must be carried 
out in the awareness that Christian truth 
can be discerned only in the larger context 
of a living, responding church to which the 
seminaries are related in a vital way. 

THE CONCEPT of a learning continuum 
may be of some help in resolving the classic 
conflict between content and experience as 
ofganizing principles in the curriculum, a 
conflict well-known to Christian educators 
and increasingly being felt in theological 
faculties as. greater emphasis is put on field 
education and clinical training. The con- 
flict is less intense in church school curricu- 
lum planning today than in an earlier pe- 
riod, nor need it be a disruptive factor in 
planning the program of theological educa- 
tion. The following is a simple diagram 
to illustrate my concept of the learning con- 
tinuum: 


LEARNING = EXPLORATION > 
DECISION-MAKING > ACTION 


The Learning Continuum 





The first stage (exploration) involves a 
study of anything that lies within the Chris- 
tian heritage (the Bible, church history, the 
creeds, theology, etc.). It involves also a 
careful reading of the contemporary human 
situation with special reference to one’s own 
particular place and circumstances in rela- 
tion to the whole. The third step in stage 
one is to bring together the past and pres- 
ent, the content and the present experience. 
What are the continuities which bind these 
worlds together? A bridge which spans the 
centuries may be built across which one can 
travel at will for both ends of the bridge are 
anchored in one world, his own world. As 
one travels back and forth the continuities 
that stretch from the first Adam through 
the second Adam to the contemporary 
Adam which he discerns in himself become 
evident. 

Stage two involves decision-making. 
This dimension is essential to Christian 
learning. As we noted earlier, there may be 
some kinds of learning, some fields of study 
which can be mastered without demanding 
commitment, in which judgment may be 


suspended indefinitely, but in Christian 
learning the call to commitment cannot be 
silenced. Continually the learner is being 
raised to his feet and asked to decide. God, 
the living God, confronts him, addresses 
him with his word of judgment and of 
grace, and demands his answer. One can- 
not know the will of God or discern the 
mind of Christ in dispassionate objectivity. 
He may gather some facts about God or 
about his people in history, but he cannot 
know God or comprehend the inner secret 
of his people without coming off the 
bleachers of suspended judgment or out of 
the laboratory of objective detachment. 


Stage three is the logical conclusion of 
stage two. Decision-making in the Chris- 
tian sense is not only agreeing but acting; it 
is not only believing, but doing. When we 
speak of faith, we really mean faith-in-ac- 
tion, faith translated into life. To know 
God is more than to grasp certain facts 
about Him; it is to be in a living, respond- 
ing relationship to Him in which one is 
caught up as a participant in what God is 
doing in the world through His people even 
now. 


THERE IS a growing awareness in the 
seminaries of the necessity for stressing the 
convergence of theory and act. Such modi- 
fications in the curriculum as have been 
made to facilitate this convergence, how- 
ever, have not been very radical and have 
left the traditional disciplines largely in- 
tact. A much more radical proposal is now 
being made by Jesse H. Zeigler, Associate 
Director of the American Association of 
Theological Schools who brings, among 
other perspectives, a Christian educator’s 
point of view to the enterprise of theologi- 
cal education. He proposes that the cur- 
riculum of the theological school of the fu- 
ture will be organized around those life sit- 
uations which have the greatest capacity for 
provoking theological reflection. The anal- 
ysis of the recent racial upheaval in Watts, 
California, for example, might serve to pre- 
cipitate the search for a theology which is 
viable and credible and which will guide the 
church in its contemporary mission. Pro- 
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fessors and libraries will serve as resources 
to the students as they seek to identify the 
issues involved in the fundamental human 
predicament behind the present problem 
and to find answers which can guide pro- 
grams of action. Professors will be relieved 
of the task of organizing and presenting to 
their students material which is already 
found in the literature. They will be freed 
for research and writing on the one hand 
and for stimulating and directing their stu- 
dents in their search on the other. In addi- 
tion, they will have more time to participate 
actively in the church’s program as the 
church becomes more actively involved in 
addressing itself to the problems for which 
Watts stands as a representative example. 

The merits of Zeigler’s proposal and all 
the practical problems of curriculum plan- 
ning it anticipates remain to be debated 
and tested. Certainly it is a creative and 
provocative suggestion and we may expect 
to hear a great deal more about it. 


IV 


WHAT ARE the implications of the above 
considerations for Christian education? 
First of all, Christian educators must make 
their contribution along with their col- 
leagues to finding ways of bridging the 
gaps between the first century and the 
twentieth, between theology and the other 
disciplines, between reflection and involve- 
ment. They must learn from the attempt 
of theological education to close these gaps 
and must attempt to incorporate these learn- 
ings in their approach to Christian adult 
education for the local congregations. The 
way in which the process of comprehending 
Christian truth proceeds on the Christian 
adult education level may be less theoretical 
and more action-oriented, but it cannot af- 
ford to be less profound. Indeed, we should 
not conclude that all the wisdom will flow 
one way — from the seminary to the con- 
gregation; there may well be and there cer- 
tainly should be a reservoir of experience 
upon which theological formulations may 
draw arising from the obedient response of 
Christians who have gained certain insights 


into issues of Christian concern through 
their participation in vital programs of 
Christian adult education. 


Another implication for Christian educa- 


tion is to be found in the consideration 


that some of these issues suggest educa- 
tional concerns. The issues of prayers and 
the teaching of religion in the public 
schools, of federal aid to private education, 
and of shared time classes are all issues of 
national importance; they are issues which 
Christian educators should be discussing and 
debating and helping to resolve. The is- 
sues of religious and racial prejudice are of 
primary concern to Christian educators. It 
is their responsibility to inquire where and 
how prejudice is communicated and how 
positive attitudes toward those with whom 
we differ may be taught. Issues such as 
automation, unemployment and _ leisure, 
capital punishment, recognizing and coping 
with propaganda of various types — these 
are but a few samples of the many issues 
with which Christian education must come 
to terms if Christian adults are to under- 
stand the world in which they live and to 
live effectively within it. Issues such as 
poverty, illiteracy, illegitimacy, morality — 
private and public, suggest education and 
action programs for the local congregation. 
Ideological issues from the fields of politics, 
economics and philosophy may suggest cur- 
riculum items for some adult classes as well. 


The Christian education department can 
be one channel for feeding these issues into 
the curriculum of theological education. As 
theological educators find the way of illumi- 
nating these issues in the light of the Chris- 
tian heritage, Christian educators can be the 
channel for communicating those proce- 
dures and insights which emerge into the 
curriculum of the church school. 


Vv 


CONCLUSION 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION does have a sig- 
nificant place in theological education. 
Christian educators bring a point of view 

(continued on page 45) 
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EVELOPMENTS which shake the educa- 
tional world inevitably reverberate in 
religious education. For example, when 
John Dewey’s views were fresh and very 
controversial a new direction began in reli- 
gious education as William Clayton Bower 
and others called for the reconstruction of 
the curriculum based on Dewey’s philoso- 
phy. Today much educational debate is be- 
ing sparked by James Bryant Conant, espe- 
cially by his The Education of American 
Teachers 
Unlike John Dewey, Conant is no educa- 
tional theorist calling for the reconstruction 
of education according to a particular phi- 
losophy. Drawing on his experience in 
seeking to understand and improve public 
education and on a two-year survey, he con- 
centrates on two basic issues concerning 
teacher education for the public schools. 
First, who does and who should control the 
education of future teachers? Second, what 
is and what should be the program for 
teacher education? He contends that 
teacher education is controlled mainly by 
professional educators. He advocates ex- 
panding this establishment to include more 
academicians and lay representatives of the 
public. He further argues that many pro- 
grams of teacher education over emphasize 
education courses. He favors a balanced 


1James Bryant Conant, The Education of Amer- 
ican Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1963. Hereinafter cited in this 
paper as Report. 
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program with greater stress on general edu- 
cation, study of the content to be taught, 
and on student teaching. 


IN APPLYING the Conant approach to 
Christian education, one encounters two 
serious problems. Férst, Conant’s analysis 
and recommendations are specifically di- 
rected at the education of public school 
teachers in America. Second, preparing 
teachers for the public schools is far more 
tangible than preparing teachers for the 
church. A professor of education is rela- 
tively sure that his students will become 
professional teachers, while a professor of 
Christian education faces the nebulous task 
of teaching pedagogy to persons who prob- 
ably will do little significant teaching. Be- 
cause Conant’s analysis and recommenda- 
tions are concretely applied to a much more 
tangible form of teacher education than is 
found in the church, the report cannot be 
applied to Christian education by analysis 
and prescription. 


Its import for Christian education would 
have escaped me had it not been for a curi- 
ous serendipity. During a time of great 
dissatifaction with the conventional way of 
teaching courses in Christian education, I 
studied under William Cartwright, a lead- 
ing advocate of Conant’s position and a 
member of his team; I experienced a visit 
from Conant’s team; and I helped initiate a 
Conant type teacher education program on 
our campus. These experiences produced 
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by cross-fertilization significant changes in 
my work in Christian education. There- 
fore, this article will reflect not only con- 
siderable exposure to Conant’s views on 
general education but actual experimenta- 
tion in applying them to Christian educa- 
tion. Consequently, it will, of necessity, be 
anecdotal as well as analytical. Indeed, the 
value of the report becomes apparent as one 
involved in teacher education for the public 
schools and the church is forced to compare 
and contrast the two by the issues Conant 
raises. 


The value of this procedure is very evi- 
dent in the consideration of who controls 
Protestant Christian education which one is 
prompted to make by Conant’s treatment of 
the establishment in public education. 
Rather than depreciating establishment, 
Conant argues that it is necessary for re- 
sponsible control of education. In public 
education, the establishment consists of 
public school teachers led by former public 
school teachers who are now administrators 
and professors of education. Conant wants 
the establishment expanded to include aca- 
demicians and lay representatives of public 
interest (Conant considers himself in the 
latter group. See pp 13-16, 40-41). In 
Protestant Christian education the exact op- 
posite situation exists. The establishment 
in Christian education is made up of pro- 
fessional church workers: Christian educa- 
tors, pastors, and professors. Christian edu- 
cators are theorists and/or administrators by 
training, preference, and experience. Pas- 
tors view their function primarily as preach- 
ing, pastoring, and administering. Profes- 
sors are oriented toward their theological 
disciplines. Thus, it is the teacher who is 
missing from the establishment in Protes- 
tant Christian education. 


THIS WAS NOT TRUE in the nineteenth 
century, however. Then the Sunday school 
was controlled by associations formed of lay 
Sunday school teachers. Ironically, Walter 
Scott Athearn, ardent champion of associa- 
tional control, insured denominational con- 
trol by popularizing the idea of the church 
school in the second decade of the twentieth 
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century. If the church school was an inte- 
gral part of the local congregation as 
Athearn argued, denominational control was 
inevitable. | Denominational domination 
eventually led to the loss of control of the 
‘Sunday school by the teachers. I completely 
missed this point in previous writing about 
Athearn because like most Christian educa- 
tors I viewed the matter as churchman and 
not as educator? Actually, Athearn favored 
associational control because he wanted to 
keep control of Christian education in the 
hands of the corps of teachers he was trying 
to develop in the church. These teachers 
were to be well educated professional 
teachers. Thus, had Athearn prevailed, 
Protestant Christian education would have 
been controlled by an establishment like 
that in public education. As it is, when 
Wesner Fallaw and others who convincingly 
argue for the use of professional teachers in 
the church ask Conant’s question, “Who 
guards the gates?”® the answer is an estab- 
lishment of non-teachers. 

The nature of the establishment in Prot- 
estant Christian education has one decided 
advantage, however. Reading Conant’s de- 
scription of the battle still raging between 
the academicians and the educators* recalled 
for me the conflict between the “neo- 
orthodox” theologians and the “liberal” reli- 
gious educators which I treated in a B. D. 
thesis in 1955. At that time, I could not 
have imagined achieving the cooperation 
between the scholars in the various theologi- 
cal disciplines and religious educators which 
has in the last decade produced much 
sounder theory, objectives, and curriculum 
materials. The results of this cooperation 
support Conant’s plea for such cooperation 
in public education and for the inclusion of 
academic scholars is the establishment con- 
trolling the public schools. 


2John Ralph Scudder, Jr., A History of Disciple 
Theories of Religious Education. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: The College of the Bible, 1963, pp. 49-50. 
The error of interpretation is more evident on 
pages 148-150 in the unpublished dissertation 
(Duke University, 1961) from which the above 
monograph was condensed. 

3Report, pp. 15-41. 

4Report, pp. 1-4. 
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Ironically, inclusion of theologians in the 
establishment of Protestant Christian educa- 
tion has increased the tremendous chasm 
between those who control Christian educa- 
tion and amateurs who teach in the Sunday 
school. Many Christian educators faced this 
problem after attending seminary during 
the time of the theological reconstruction of 
religious education in the decade following 
the close of World War II. The result of 
this experience was often ludicrous. For in- 
stance, after seminary I found myself work- 
ing in a church school, which claimed to be 
a school by virtue of being properly orga- 
nized rather than by the quality of teaching 
or learning, debating with my colleagues 
whether or not our experience-centered cur- 
riculum, which we had used in our denomi- 
mation since the 1920’s thanks to Bower, 
was leading our young people from ortho- 
doxy to humanism. All the time, our teach- 
ers, the vast majority of whom did not even 
yet grasp the idea of experience-centered 
education much less the theology of ortho- 
doxy, were blundering through fifty-minute 
sessions each Sunday attended sporadically 
by students whose years in Sunday school 
had taught them one thing — not to ex- 
pect real education. 


THE ENORMOUS GAP between the experts 
and the amateur teacher is merely increased 
by most of the proposals advanced by the 
non-teaching establishment for improving 
education in the parish. When one inquires 
concerning promising reforms, he is opti- 
mistically told of new theologically sound 
theories to replace ones still unfelt in the 
classroom; of new aims to substitute for 
those which rarely guided actual teaching; 
of new curriculum materials for teachers in- 
adequately prepared to use the old; and of 
new administrative alterations to supplant 
others which left class work untouched but 
required much of the time which local di- 
rectors and pastors might have used in ac- 
tual teaching. 

Rarely do pastors and directors actually 
engage in a significant teaching ministry. 
As Langdon Gilkey observes 


. the favorite goal of every intelligent 
contemporary B. D. student is to be a teacher 
first of all. If this is so, then the real field 
for the pedagogical harvest is neither the col- 
lege campus nor the seminary, but the local 
church — where he alone must be almost a 
one-man seminary . . . In our day broad and 
straight is the way toward the teaching min- 
istry in college or seminary, and many good 
students there be who walk that path; but nar- 
row and tortuous is the way to the parish, and 
few there be that find it.5 


What would happen if one attempted to 
tread the “narrow and tortuous” way of par- 
ish teaching? Here I can speak from ex- 
perience. Having been educated to be a 
history teacher both in secondary school and 
college, I enrolled in seminary because of 
my interest in education and religion. 
When the “great demand” for persons with 
such interest and training failed to materi- 
alize, I unexpectedly found myself a director 
of Christian education. Being a traveling 
salesman’s son, I had been a frequent visitor 
in the church but had never shared in its 
life. Therefore, I did not know what the 
church expected of me. 


Lacking the experience necessary to read 
between the lines and having prepared to 
become a teacher rather than a director, I 
initially used most of my time teaching, 
working with teachers, and recruiting and 
training teachers. The schedule, program, 
and expectations of the church all pulled me 
in other directions. So much was this the 
case that I found my most meaningful work 
not to be in teaching, but in pastoral rela- 
tionships with children and young people. 
Indeed, these experiences have had such a 
profound influence on me that even now I 
tend to think and write in general education 
in terms of a teacher-pastoral relationship.® 
Furthermore, as I became “successful” more 
of my time was devoted to working on com- 
mittees and to the administration of congre- 


5Langdon Gilkey, How the Church Can Minister 
to the World Without Losing Itself. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1964, pp. 98-99. 

6For examples see “Kierkegaard and the Respon- 
sible Enjoyment of Children,’ The Educational 
Forum, XXIV (May, 1966) and “Disciple in 
Love,” North Carolina Education, XXIX (March, 
1963), 46, 48-50. 
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gational, city-wide church and denomina- 
tional educational activities. At first I wor- 
ried about assuming such positions of lead- 
ership with my limited teaching experience. 
Then I discovered that having taught his- 
tory as a student teacher and as a graduate 
student made me more experienced than the 
other “experts” with whom I worked. My 
suspicions that there was no place for a 
teacher in the local parish were confirmed 
when in examining the available literature 
on the qualifications for a local director I 
discovered that, while everything from su- 
pervision to finger painting was included, 
teaching was not even mentioned. 


IF ONE DOES NOT QUALIFY to be a Chris- 
tian educator by skill in, understanding of, 
or experience in teaching, how does one 
qualify? The answer is the same in Chris- 
tian education as in public education. One 
qualifies by taking courses, especially peda- 
gogical courses. If this method for certify- 
ing educators is as fallacious in public edu- 
cation as Conant believes it to be, using it 
in Christian education is ridiculous. Al- 
though administrative positions in public 
education usually require about the same 
amount of graduate work as that recom- 
mended for Christian educators, administra- 
tors in public education at least are required 
to have a minimum of several years of 
successful teaching experience. In contrast, 
Christian educators rarely have had any sig- 
nificant teaching experience. Furthermore, 
public school administrators merely claim to 
supervise teachers who have already been 
prepared by colleges, while Christian educa- 
tors are expected to be the primary educa- 
tors of teachers for the church. Since Co- 
nant believes that in the education of public 
educators teaching experience receives too 
little stress and education courses are over 
emphasized, one can imagine how ludicrous 
he would consider a program which relied 
almost exclusively on pedagogical courses 
for the professional preparation of the 
teachers of teachers. 


Professional preparation by courses con- 
tributes greatly to the separation of peda- 
gogy from teaching. This problem is much 


greater in Protestant Christian education 
than in public education because of the 
chasm between the expert in Christian edu- 
cation and the amateur teacher in the parish. 
This gap is expanded by the non-teaching 
‘establishment in Protestant Christian educa- 
tion, which seeks to improve parish educa- 
tion by changing administrative procedure, 
pedagogical theory, or theological founda- 
tions. These reforms usually increase the 
distance between the amateur and the expert 
as evidenced by the recent commendable 
cooperation between the Christian educator 
and the theologian. In contrast to the Prot- 
estant Christian educator, Conant can confi- 
dently argue for this type of cooperation be- 
cause the collegiate education required of 
public school teachers can be used to inject 
the results of this cooperative effort into 
the thought and practice of the teacher. 
Accomplishing this, however, is frustrated 
according to Conant by over-reliance on a 
strategy of improving teacher education 
through required pedagogical courses. 

In his survey Conant found much con- 
tempt for education courses, confusion con- 
cerning what pedagogical content was nec- 
essary for teachers, and no adequate proof 
that any of these courses improved teaching. 
One need not agree with his contention that 
education is not a legitimate academic disci- 
pline to see the merit in his strategy for 
improving teacher education. Since there 
is little agreement as to what constitutes ed- 
ucation and at present inadequate scientifi- 
cally tested learning theory on which to 
base a discipline of education, he argues 
that teacher education should be founded 
on fundamentals concerning which there is 
near complete agreement among those in- 
volved in teacher education.” 

CONANT FOUND TWO AREAS of near 
unanimous agreement concerning teacher 
education. First, prospective teachers should 
complete at least a four-year bachelor’s de- 
gree combining broad general education and 
adequate specialization in the fields in 
which they plan to teach. Second, future 
teachers should experience a significant in- 


TReport, pp. 117-142. 
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ternship under a master teacher. These 
two unanimously agreed on essentials in the 
education of public school teachers have 
great significance for religious education. 


Meeting these minimum essentials would 
however be an extremely difficult undertak- 
ing for Protestant Christian education. Co- 
nant suggests that the four-year collegiate 
education required of all teachers consist of 
half general education, including English, 
literature, history, art, music, mathematics, 
science, psychology, sociology and anthro- 
pology, philosophy, economics, and political 
science. In addition, he advocated requir- 
ing from thirty to forty-two semester hours 
in the subject to be taught.® 


When confronted with the academic 
preparation required of public school teach- 
ets, the Christian educator often correctly 
pleads that his situation is different from 
that of the public educator. Exactly how 
this alters the qualifications needed to teach 
religion effectively in our day is usually not 
discussed. Certainly, teaching religion does 
not require less preparation than teaching 
history or mathematics. The fact that one 
teaches less than an hour once a week in no 
way changes the amount or quality of prep- 
aration required for teaching effectively. 
Indeed, if anything, it should increase it. 
To teach as effectively as one would teach in 
a public school under the conditions im- 
posed by the Sunday school would require 
in addition to excellent preparation the abil- 
ity to work miracles. Although an occa- 
sional miracle might be worked through 
some dedicated teacher, requirement of the 
ability regularly to perform miracles for the 
certification of Sunday school teachers 
might produce a rather severe shortage of 
teachers! 


MEETING CONANT’S OTHER major fe- 
quirement would also be very difficult. 
Among those involved in teacher education 
Conant found the clearest agreement on the 
requirement of a significant internship un- 
der a well qualified teacher. For this rea- 


8Report, pp. 59-60, 73. 
®9Report, pp. 98, 107. 


son, Conant argues that the only pedagogi- 
cal requirement which state departments of 
public education should specifically demand 
of future public school teachers is that they 
have at least an eight-week internship un- 
der a master teacher. The qualifications of 
this teacher are so important that they are 
to be examined and tested by the institution 
involved in teacher education, the local 
school system, and the state department of 
public instruction. These master teachers 
are to receive special certification, lighter 
teaching loads, and faculty status.1° As one 
involved in the education of teachers for 
the public schools, I wondered as I read the 
report where we would find a sufficient 
number of such teachers. But as a Christian 
educator, I responded like those persons, 
who, when made vividly aware of their 
shortcoming by the events of Pentecost, 
asked, “Brethern, what shall we do”? 


The lack of experienced teachers, the in- 
adequate academic preparation of church 
school teachers, and the control of Protes- 
tant Christian education by an establishment 
of non-teachers, all combine to increase the 
chasm between the specialist in Christian 
education and the amateur church school 
teacher. The Conant report clearly implies 
that lessening this gap will require the use 
of professional teachers in the church. Any 
attempt to predict the ratio of professionals 
who are primarily teachers to pastors and 
directors who devote significant time to 
teaching or the degree to which qualified 
amateurs would share in this teaching min- 
istry is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Even if we continue to rely mainly on ama- 
teurs, however, more direct teaching by pas- 
tors and directors is required to improve 
the quality of parish teaching. By drawing 
on experience in actual teaching and using 
their classes for laboratory experiences for 
amateur teachers, professional church lead- 
ers could raise the quality of teaching in 
their congregations. This would require, of 
course, that seminaries prepare future pas- 
tors and directors to teach. In doing this, 
or in preparing professional teachers, Co- 


10Report, pp. 59-66. 
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nant’s insights should be extremely valuable 
to seminary leaders. 


CONANT ADVOCATES three types of edu- 
cational experience for future teachers: 
“middle men” courses, method courses 
closely related to actual teaching, and signif- 
icant student teaching under a master 
teacher. The “middle men” courses are ones 
in which the implications of the academic 
disciplines are brought to bear on educa- 
tion.11 Examples of this function well per- 
formed were afforded those who, at the 
1966 meeting of Professors and Research 
Section, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches in the U.S.A., 
heard Randolph Crump Miller apply the in- 
sights of language analysis to Christian edu- 
cation, and James Loder illuminate Chris- 
tian education with understandings drawn 
from recent developments in social psychol- 
ogy. Certainly, Conant would oppose re- 
ducing these “middle man” courses in order 
to secure the time required to develop skill 
in and understanding of the art of teaching 
through student teaching and a related 
methods course. 


Actually, Conant’s program requires 
fewer courses in pedagogy than the tradi- 
tional teacher education program because he 
advocates elimination of most of the so- 
called “practical” courses. His survey dis- 
closed almost universal contempt for these 
courses. As one who suffered from over 
exposure to these courses, I remember how 
delighted I was when Professor Cartwright 
indicated that one course and a seminar 
were sufficient classroom study for one spe- 
cializing in teaching of the social studies. 
In treating the teaching of history, govern- 
ment, geography, sociology, economics, and 
anthropology in two courses, Cartwright 
contrasted vividly the Conant approach 
with that followed in departments of Chris- 
tian education in which half of a two-year 
curriculum consists of courses in religious 
education. As a consequence of over-reli- 
ance on education courses, according to 
Cartwright, “teachers themselves often re- 


11Report, pp. 121-124. 
12Report, pp. 137-142. 


ferred to teacher-education as ‘too theoreti- 
cal’. What they meant, in truth, was that 
it was often too impractical. Sound theory 
is very practical.”18 What the Conant te- 
port calls for is the wedding of theory and 
‘practice and the elimination of the in-be- 
tween courses which constitute large por- 
tions of traditional general and religious 
educational curricula. 


IN ATTEMPTING to bring theory and 
practice closer together, I conduct labora- 
tory sessions in conjunction with my courses 
in Christian education. These sessions pro- 
vide the experience necessary to make 
courses in Christian education meaningful 
for both students and professor. Before I 
used laboratory experiences, my courses con- 
sisted of separate and almost unrelated treat- 
ments of theory and practice. The practical 
portion consisted of urging students with 
no significant teaching experience to use 
procedures, materials, and methods which 
few had even seen used. Now we form 
the class into a team and plan, teach, and 
evaluate units in relationship to educational 
theory and theology. Thus the student not 
only deals with procedures, materials, and 
methods concretely but sees their relation- 
ship to educational philosophy and theol- 
ogy. In addition, laboratory sessions aid 
the professor by forcing him actually to 
demonstrate what he talks about but has 
not experienced recently, if ever. For in- 
stance, in spite of having supervised the 
use of Disciple curriculum materials and of 
having analyzed them in preparing my doc- 
toral dissertation, my evaluation of them 
greatly changed as a result of developing 
and teaching units from them in my labora- 
tory classes. My experience confirms Co- 
nant’s contention that professors of educa- 
tion should continue to teach, that methods 
courses should be closely related to actual 
practice, and that team teaching is the best 
way of relating theory and practice. 


The truth of Conant’s belief that using 


13William H. Cartwright, “The Teacher in 
2065,” Teachers College Record January, 1965, 
p. 302. 

14Report, pp. 143-145, 246-247. See also Cart- 
wright, Op. Cit., pp. 301-302. 
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team teaching will help unite theory and 
practice ‘became evident to me in contrast- 
ing my laboratory sessions in Christian edu- 
cation courses with my work in the prepara- 
tion of history teachers. At one time, one 
professor taught theory, another methods, I 
supervised the student teachers, and the stu- 
dents taught under a public school teacher. 
Even now when I teach theory and methods 
and supervise, much of what I attempt to 
do is negated by the example of the critic 
teacher. In trying to overcome this prob- 
lem one is hindered by local school proce- 
dures, certification regulations, and the 
problem of relationships between the local 
school, the state departments of education, 
and the college. The church has a great ad- 
vantage in being free to experiment. Also, 
while it has few experienced teachers, it is 
not forced, by a system in which one experi- 
enced teacher works with only one student 
teacher per year, to use large numbers of 
mediocre critic teachers. Using the team 
approach is well suited to Christian educa- 
tion because one master “cooperating 
teacher” and one “clinical professor” could 
team up to give many student teachers an 
intern experience which could make up in 
quality what it lacks in quantity. 


PROVIDING THE LEADERSHIP for the team 
would require a major change in the staff- 
ing in Christian education for colleges and 
seminaries. Conant calls for a “clinical pro- 
fessor’ working with a “cooperating 
teacher”. The clinical professor is to be an 
experienced teacher who continues to teach 
regularly. The cooperative teacher is to be 
a practicing master teacher. This means a 
shift from methods teachers whose expert- 
ness comes from taking courses and from 
research in religious pedagogy to those who 
are masters of the art of teaching.1° Cer- 
tainly, this would require greater involve- 
ment in teaching by present staff and co- 
operative staffing with one or more local 
congregations. Both would be consistent 
with Conant’s belief in greater participation 
in teacher education by the agency using 
the teachers, and in continued practice for 


15Report, pp. 59-66, 142-145. 


those who teach education courses. 


Applying Conant’s views on teacher edu- 
cation would require that seminary students 
do significant parish teaching under a mas- 
ter teacher. In conjunction with this in- 
tern experience, future pastors would be 
taught theory and practice in a more mean- 
ingful way than is possible in the tradition- 
ally required, introductory course in Chris- 
tian education. A program for a master’s 
degree in Christian education might after 
the first year of basic courses in a traditional 
theological curriculum be modeled after the 
M.A.T. program which Conant helped de- 
velop.t® It would be built around a year of 
intern teaching (Perhaps it could be com- 
bined with some of the traditional adminis- 
trative work of a D.CE., but this is beyond 
the scope of the present paper.). Theoreti- 
cal and practical courses, including labora- 
tory experience, would be offered during 
the summer in preparation for the intern 
year. During the year, all pedagogical work 
would be related to the teaching (and ad- 
ministrative if it were included) experience. 


THE PURPOSE of this paper, however, is 
not to develop blueprints from the Conant 
report, but rather to show its implications 
for Protestant Christian education. Its fast 
implication is that attempts to improve par- 
ish education reflect the administrative, ped- 
agogical, and theological specialties of the 
professionals who control Protestant Chris- 
tian education. Second, this type of estab- 
lishment has encouraged the beneficial co- 
operation between the theological and other 
academic disciplines and Christian education 
which Conant advocates for public educa- 
tion. Third, the reforms proposed by the 
non-teaching establishments usually result 
in increasing the tremendous distance be- 
tween the specialist and the amateur 
teacher. Fourth, closing this gap and meet- 
ing Conant’s essentail of a collegiate educa- 
tion for teachers necessitates the use of pro- 
fessional teachers in the local parish. Fafth, 
even use of potentially qualified amateur 
teachers would require that pastors and di- 


(continued on page 80) 
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From time to time, teachers discover able writers and excellent papers 
suitable for publication. This happened to the editor when he was teach- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary in the summer of 1966. This critical dis- 
cussion of Paul van Buren’s position is now available to our readers. 


—R.C.M. 


Paul Van Buren and the Christian Stories 


David B. Mcllhiney 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


AUL VAN BUREN’S article, “Christian 

Education: Post Mortem Dei,’ which 
appeared in the January-February 1965 is- 
sue of Religious Education, presents the 
challenging declaration that Christian sto- 
ries may productively be taught merely as 
stories, without regard for their possible his- 
torical content. This assertion, interesting 
in itself, is confusing when compared with 
van Buren’s strong emphasis upon the his- 
toricity of the “Easter event” in The Secular 
Meaning of the Gospel.2, On the one hand, 
van Buren’s article carries out the logical 
consequences of his rejection of the “God- 
hypothesis.” On the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend his book’s insistence 
upon the centrality of Easter. The under- 
standing of this conflict is crucial, for van 
Buren is probably the best informed as well 
as the most cogent of today’s radical theolp- 
gians. 


I. The Problem 


IN ONE sense, van Buren’s article reflects 
an ambiguity typical of his book. In his 
article he asserts the value of Christian sto- 
ries apart from any historical basis which 
they may possess. In this regard he says, 
“He who serves in the work of Christian 
education serves faith, therefore, by teaching 
the role which story telling plays in human 


1Paul M. van Buren, “Christian Education: Post 
Mortem Dei,” Religious Education, LX, No. 1 
(January-February 1965), 4-10. 

2Paul M. van Buren, The Secular Meaning of 
the Gospel New York: Macmillan, 1963. 


life, in the hopes of winning a frame of 
mind that will appreciate stories, not as 
‘facts, not as ‘critical history, but as stories, 
as one of men’s important ways of winning 
understanding and of being understood.”* 
Though he does not develop his argument 
in this way, he might well maintain that 
Christian stories have value in their ability 
to create discernment situations as stories, 
quite apart from any possible historical ba- 
sis Indeed, this is the position which Jan 
Ramsey sees and criticizes in van Buren: 
“A fairy story may encourage us in various 
ways, so may the story of an imagined 
friend. But if stories are to have uncom- 
promising usefulness, their topic must be 
at least as ‘real’ as ourselves. They must 
match us: otherwise they will transport us 
into a fantasy world.”® This is a telling ar- 
gument, for if the Christian stories are im- 
portant only as stories, then there is nothing 
to distinguish them from fairy tales except 
the observed effects upon their hearers. If 
Christian stories are useful apart from their 
historicity, how can van Buren say they are 
more useful than the sayings of Confucius 
or Homer’s epic of Odysseus or even the 
hallucinations of a madman? Since van 
Buren has repudiated any objective, histori- 
cal element in the Christian stories, his be- 


3Van Buren, op. cit. p. 7. 


4An interesting argument for such a position 
oe be developed on the analogy of Jesus’ par- 
ables. 


5Ilan T. Ramsey, “Discernment, Commitment, 


and Cosmic Disclosure,” Religious Education, LX, 
No. 1 (January-February 1965), 13. 
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lief in the pre-eminent usefulness of these 
stories borders upon the supernatural. Yet 
this is not the only position van Buren takes 
in his article, and it is in this that his am- 
biguity lies. Referring to his book he writes 
“The second problem lies in the dependence 
of my interpretation on the past, on the his- 
tory of Jesus and of Easter... . I¢ would 
have been more honest to the tradition and 
also to contemporary thought #f I had ar- 
gued [my emphases} that in fact it is not 
the historical event which becomes an: occa- 
sion for ‘discernment’ for the believer, but 
rather the story of the event, or even the 
image of Jesus which is portrayed by the 
contemporary church in its preaching and 
worship.” He is correct in saying that 
this is.a problem, for the rest of his article 
ignores this fundamental and confusing as- 
sertion. It would, indeed, have been more 
honest to the argument in this same article 
if he had taken in his book the position he 
here rejects. 


This, then, is the underlying ambiguity in 
van Buren’s use of the Christian stories. In 
his book the Easter event is far more than 
just a story; it is the vital, activating center 
of the Christian faith. Yet in his article he 
would communicate all the Christian stories 
merely as stories. It is easy to understand 
how this ambiguity arises, for on the one 
hand he is attempting to state a more dis- 
tinctively Christian interpretation than that 
of Braithwaite, who says that any story lead- 
ing to a moral decision, whether true or not, 
is useful;? and on the other he is trying to 
avoid reference to the rejected supernatural. 
But it is difficult to see how van Buren inte- 
grates within his thought the two aspects of 
this seeming contradiction. The solution of 
this conflict is central if van Buren’s secular 
Christianity is to have educational poten- 
tialities. Without a clear view of the sense 
in which Christians may teach the Christian 
stories, van Buren limits himself to address- 
ing only those already Christian (“a con- 


6Van Buren, op. cit. pp. 5, 6. 

7TVan Buren, Secular Meaning, pp. 95, 145; E. 
L. Mascall, The Secularization of Christianity New 
York: Holt Rinehart, 1966, p. 89. 


version ‘from faith to faith’”’® — surely a 
serious limitation upon a new interpretation 
of Christianity. Better to understand van 
Buren’s view of Christian education, one 
must examine his book to see how he com- 
ptehends within a single structure his re- 
jection of the God-hypothesis and his faith 
in the Easter event. E. L. Mascall’s recent 
criticism of The Secular Meaning of the 
Gospel can be helpful here. Then one can 
attempt to solve the ambiguities in van 
Buren’s use of the other Christian stories. 


Il. An Easter Faith 
Without the God-Hypothesis 


THE BASIS of van Buren’s argument is a 
radical one: he interprets the Gospel with- 
out using God.® The non-empirical, un- 
verifiable word ‘God’ is meaningless. It is 
not just that ‘God is dead, for the very 
word ‘God’ is literally non-sense.1° Even a 
non-objective, existentialist use of the term 
is unverifiable and therefore rejected.11_ At- 
tempted translations of ‘God’ into such 
phrases as ‘ultimate concern’ or ‘the ground 
and end of all things’ are equally misdi- 
rected, for, “These expressions are masquer- 
ading as empirical name tags, and they are 
used as though they referred to something, 
but they lead us right back into the problem 
of ancient thought, or they put us in the 
worse situation of speaking a meaningless 
language.”12, Van Buren speaks of his re- 
jection of God as if this rejection were 
based upon the verification principle, the 
touchstone for his linguistic analysis.1® 
Mascall criticizes him on this point, main- 
taining that, “... his real reason for refusing 
all factual character to theological state- 


8Van Buren, Secular Meaning, p. 20. 

®Langdon B. Gilkey, “A New Linguistic Mad- 
ness,” in New Theology No. 2, ed. Martin E. Marty 
and Dean G. Peerman. New York: Macmillan, 
1965, p. 45; Paul M. van Buren, “Straw Men and 
the Monistic Hangover — a Response,” Religious 
Education, LX, No. 1 (January-February 1965), 


10Van Buren, Secular Meaning, pp. 98, 103. 
11]bid., p. 83. 

12]}id., p. 170. 

13]bid., p. 104. 
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ments has nothing to do with linguistic 
analysis and indeed has no rational basis 
whatever.”14 Here Mascall refuses to take 
seriously the secular standpoint from which 
van Buren begins. In a series of patroniz- 
ing references Mascall attempts to explain 
away Bonhoeffer’s radicalism by the under- 
standable despair which must have assailed 
the Nazi prisoner in his jail cell Whether 
or not despair did affect Bonhoeffer’s views, 
whether or not he was attacking religiosity 
rather than religion, are of no import in 
considering van Buren’s commitment to 
Bonhoeffer’s stance. Van Buren not only 
accepts Bonhoeffer’s statements literally, but 
he also uses them as the starting-point for 
his entire book.1® Agreeing with Bult- 
mann, van Buren sees ‘religion’ as the desire 
to escape into “‘. . . a sphere above this 
world, in which the soul alone, released 
from all that is worldly, could repose.’ ”1” 
Such ‘religion’ he views as an anathema.’® 
Thus for van Buren, statements about God 
are really statements about man.1® For the 
Christian, “Whatever men were looking for 
in looking for ‘God’ is to be found by find- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth.””° 

THE PRIMARY SUBJECT of van Buren’s 
secular reinterpretation of Christianity is 
Jesus. Van Buren follows Barth and Bult- 
mann in their pessimistic view of the his- 
toricity of the gospel narratives, saying, 
“.. . the documents at our disposal do not 
provide the careful historian with the ma- 
terial for a biography of Jesus, or even for 
a reasonably probable interpretation of him 
as a man. A few of the major themes of 
his preaching, the general location of his 
activity, and the place and date of his execu- 
tion at the hands of the Roman authorities 


14Mascall, op. cit. p. 63. 


15Nearly half of Mascall’s references to Bonhoef- 
fer contain this note of disparagement — Ibzd., pp. 
41, 174, 180. 


16Van Buren, Secular Meaning, pp. 1-3. 
17] bid., p. 81. 

18]bid., p. xiv. Mascall, pp. 42, 43. 
19Van Buren, Secular Meaning, p. 103. 
20] bid., p. 147. 


are about all that the historian can dis- 
cover.’’21 


Once again, Mascall’s attacks upon this 
fundamental assumption are pointless.?? 
Van Buren’s purpose is to see whether a 
tenable reconstruction of Christianity can be 
made by following these, assumptions to 
their logical end. Mascall does make an in- 
teresting point, however, when he says, S} 
do not think it can be too strongly empha- 
sised that any argument against the authen- 
ticity of some incident recorded in the Gos- 
pels is entirely valueless if it is based upon 
an explicit or implicit presupposition 
against the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous.”28 For one who shares Mascall’s bias 
toward supernaturalism and historic doc- 
trines of Christianity, this is perfectly true. 
But it is unjust to urge this argument 
against one who has made his presupposi- 
tions perfectly obvious (though this is not 
to say that van Buren’s use of the word 
‘secular’ is always clear). Mascall frequently 
refuses to take seriously van Buren’s as- 
sumptions and to argue against van Buren 
upon this basis. Thus far van Buren has 
only been developing his assumptions. 
Since these presuppositions are so widely 
shared today, van Buren’s attempt to inter- 
pret the gospel in their light is welcome and 
exciting. Criticism must center upon the 
ways in which he uses them to reinterpret 
the gospel and classical statements of Chris- 
tian faith. 


Though he rejects any neo-quest for the 
historical Jesus, at least in its earlier sense, 
van Buren accepts as historical fact that a 
real Jesus “, . . lived, taught, and died in 
Palestine during the first third of the first 
century A.D... .”2* Further, Jesus of Naz- 
areth was a remarkable man for the impres- 
sion he made upon others. Van Buren 
chooses to summarize the characteristics 
which made Jesus remarkable by using the 
term ‘freedom.’ He was free from the 
straitjacket of religious tradition, he was 


21[bid., p. 118. 

22Mascall, pp. 73, 233. 

231bid., p. 235. 

24Van Buren, Secular Meaning, p. 117. 
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free from anxiety about the future, he was 
free from the selfish need for status. Above 
all, he was free for his neighbor. “He lived 
thus, and he was put to death for being this 
kind of man in the midst of fearful and de- 
fensive men.”?> Mascall ridicules this con- 
cept of freedom as ‘uncritical,’ but argues 
against it only with the assertion that free- 
dom is van Buren’s means of reinterpreting 
“. . . all statements that appear to express 
Jesus’ belief in God... .”26 But van Buren 
admits as much openly, saying, “We prefer 
the word ‘freedom’ to the word ‘faith’ in 
part because it does not lead us so easily 
onto the slippery ground of the nonempiri- 
cal.”27 Clearly, van Buren uses the word 
‘freedom’ in order to express the qualities of 
Jesus without having to make reference to 
God. Given his presuppositions, he has 
probably reinterpreted Jesus as well as pos- 
sible. 


Mascall does not question van Buren’s re- 
interpretation as fully as he might, however. 
Admitting that ‘freedom’ may be a possible 
secular translation of ‘faith, is van Buren 
making a significant change if he merely 
translates every occurrence of ‘faith’ or ‘au- 
thority’ or ‘power’ by ‘freedom’? If ‘faith’ 
can be replaced in every instance by ‘free- 
dom,’ the translation will be little more than 
a new-sounding equivalent for the old. The 
New Testament context of the term will re- 
main exactly the same. Perhaps van Buren’s 
translation is not as effective as he thinks, 
for it simply cannot obscure the gospel rec- 
ord that Jesus believed in God and thought 
he was acting in God’s name. It would be 
difficult for even the most dedicated form- 
critic to counter this gospel claim.28 Fur- 
ther, van Buren’s assertion that freedom is 
more empirical than faith is obscure. 
Granted that it may be easier for a modern 
secular man to comprehend, it is difficult 
to see that ‘Jesus was a free man’ is more 
empirical than ‘Jesus believed in God, for 


25] bid., p. 123. 
26Mascall, p. 77. 
27Van Buren, Secular Meaning, p. 123. 


28Though outside the scope of this paper, van 
Buren’s use of the New Testament is open to much 
criticism. 


it is Jesus’ belief and not the object of his 
belief that is at issue in the second phrase. 

YET, even though the free man Jesus had 
a remarkable effect upon those around him, 
he did not cause them to become free like 
himself. The gospel record of the apostles’ 
despair after the crucifixion is, of course, 
the best evidence of this. Though van 
Buren does not tie himself to the validity of 
these gospel records, he accepts the truth 
they represent when he says that, “Christian 
faith was not, and is not, a direct result of 
seeing Jesus as a historical figure.” In this 
sense, says van Buren, Christianity is not 
based on history.2® Rather, the Christian 
faith is based upon the Easter event, an ex- 
perience whose precise historical nature is 
not known but through which the apostles 
came to share in some measure in the free- 
dom which had characterized Jesus. In the 
same way, this freedom has come upon 
Christians in the two millennia since Jesus’ 
death. Van Buren describes this event by 
saying that, “. . . on Easter, the freedom of 
Jesus began to be contagiows.”®° Thus, al- 
though for van Buren there is no God, his 
bold reinterpretation of the gospel has pre- 
served the centrality of Jesus and particu- 
larly the significance of Easter. Van Buren 
therefore claims that he has avoided creat- 
ing a new ‘Jesusology, with its attendant 
elimination of Easter from the gospel. He 
writes, “Granting that Jesus is indispensable 
to the Gospel, it must also be said that the 
history of Jesus without Easter is no basis 
for Christian faith. When Easter is in the 
center of the picture, however, we can then 
say that the meaning of the Gospel is to be 
found in the areas of the historical and the 
ethical, not in the metaphysical or the reli- 
gious.”34 


This reinterpretation may be fruitfully at- 
tacked from at least three directions: it fails 
to explain the uniqueness of Jesus as op- 
posed, for example, to Socrates; it is incom- 
prehensible to the point that it borders 
upon the supernatural; and it reduces the 


22Van Buren, Secular Meaning, p. 125. 
307 b7d., p. 133. 
31]b7d., p. 197. 
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Easter event from an occurrence having ob- 
jective reference to a psychological experi- 
ence (some would say an hallucination) of 
the apostles. Van Buren himself admits the 
validity of the first criticism.®? Yet he 
claims, “He who has his freedom from Jesus 
will not agree, however, with those who 
would say that all sources of freedom are 
the same.”*? But this is merely an assertion 
which cannot be proven, for according to 
van Buren, Christians have never been able 
to prove the superiority of their claims.** 
The second criticism is tenuous but real. 
Van Buren’s assertion of Easter’s historical 
reality without making reference to God be- 
comes largely incomprehensible. Surely the 
contagion of Jesus’ freedom, for instance, is 
for van Buren something close to the mysti- 
cal.25 But the most significant of the criti- 
cisms, one which includes the first two, is 
the third. Mascall states it forcefully: 
“From the moment when he died upon the 
cross, Jesus, as a living agent, could do noth- 
ing for anybody, for by his death he ceased 
to exist. Whatever the mysterious Easter 
experience was — and it does mot seem 
open to van Buren to understand it as amy- 
thing but a psychological upheaval of shat- 
tering intensity {my emphasis} — it was 
not an experience whose object was Jesus 
himself.”3¢ 


This is the principal difficulty which van 
Buren falls into by rejecting the idea of 
God. For, however bold and captivating 
his reinterpretation, van Buren has begun 
his analysis by denying that which gave ob- 
jectivity to the Christian stories. And a 
purely subjective reference will satisfy few 
Christians. Indeed, van Buren himself is 
not content with a subjective gospel. He 
maintains: “To say that the Easter event 
was ‘merely a subjective experience’ is to 
violate the logic of the language of the New 
Testament witness. Every experience is 


32]bid., pp. 138, 139. 

33] b2d., p. 155. 

341 bid, 

35Gilkey, p. 44; David Hunter, “Something to 
Add,” Religious Education, LX, No. 1 (January- 
February 1965), 19. 

36Mascall, p. 86. 


subjective, by definition. . . . An experi- 
ence, however, is always an experience of 
something, also by definition. The experi- 
ence of Peter and the others on Easter was 


certainly their own ‘subjective’ experiencee. 


But it was an experience of Jesus and his 
freedom in a way which was quite new for 
them.”37 At this critical point, van Buren’s 
logic fails him. Every experience is not ob- 
jective, that is, is not an experience ‘of 
something,’ as is demonstrated by hallucina- 
tions. Indeed, everyone has non-objective 
experience every night in his dreams. The 
apostles’ Easter experience might well have 
been hallucination. In fact, it is difficult 
to see how it could have been anything 
else, under van Buren’s reinterpretation. 
For van Buren, Jesus died on the cross and 
stayed dead. As Mascall has said, the ex- 
perience of Peter and the others could not 
have been an experience of Jesus, for Jesus 
no longer existed. However praiseworthy 
the Easter episode, then, van Buren has re- 
duced Easter to the apostles’ subjective ex- 
perience of their own memories of Jesus. 
Without God, van Buren can find no ob- 
jective reference for the Easter event. Thus 
the two keys in van Buren’s reinterpretation 
of Christianity — the freedom of Jesus and 
the contagion of this freedom in the Easter 
event — can be undermined. 


Ill. The Christian Stories 


VAN BUREN'S view of the other Chris- 
tian stories is parallel to his acceptance of 
the Easter event. He begins his article by 
rejecting, in reference to his book, the posi- 
tion that it is the story of the event rather 
than the historical event itself which leads 
to ‘discernment’ for the believer.2® Yet it is 
precisely this position which is borne out in 
the rest of the article. Unless he admits a 
total discontinuity between his book and his 
article, there is here a basic ambiguity. Van 
Buren’s emphasis on discernment, similar to 
that of Ramsey, is excellent. His appeal 
for seeing more clearly the connection be- 
tween faith and behavior is admi-able. His 


37Van Buren, Secular Meaning, pp. 132, 133. 
38Van Buren, “Christian Education,” p. 6. 
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analogies, to the language of aesthetic ex- 
perience and to the teaching of love are 
enlightening. But he is limited to teaching 
the Christian stories only as stories, not as 
vehicles for a transcendent truth. “Stories 
can be taught and learned. That is the 
task of Christian education.”?® Once again, 
his denial of God has opened his position to 
attacks from the same directions from which 
his ‘Easter experience’ was criticized: he 
fails to explain which stories may function 
as occasions for discernment; his assertion 
that stories merely as stories may lead to 
discernment becomes incomprehensible; and 
his use of stories ultimately reduces Chris- 
tian education to an exercise in psychology. 


In the first instance, van Buren fails to 
explain or even claim the uniqueness of 
Christianity. Further, his position makes 
the task of Christian education almost hope- 
less. For, as Frederick Ferré points out, 
“How then are we to know which of the 
‘stories’ are appropriately to be taught as 
legends or myths or morality tales or aetio- 
logical accounts, and which are reasonably 
good history?”4° In the second instance, 
Mascall makes the very relevant point that 
those who wish to retain Christian stories 
as merely symbolic should be aware that 
these stories can symbolize almost anything. 
For example, the virgin birth could sym- 
bolize many things, “. . . the most obvious 
being that sex is nasty.”4 In the third in- 
stance, van Buren again falls into that most 
important trap of subjectivity. Ramsey 
sees van Buren’s ‘fundamental ambiguity’ in 
his failure to do justice to the objectivity of 


397 bid., p. 7. 

40Frederick Ferré, “Paul M. van Buren’s A- 
Theology of Christian Education,” Religious Edu- 
cation, LX, No. 1 (January-February 1965), 23. 


41Mascall, p. 271. 


God’s love disclosed in Christ.42 Ferré ex- 
presses this same thought perhaps more 
clearly when he says: “But van Buren would 
lead us even farther from factuality, toward 
a curticulum in which all the stories of the 
Bible are uncritically taken as fictional and 
where the Sunday School becomes a circle 
for the appreciation of their psychological 
effects.”4# 

Yet van Buren proclaims, “. . . the de- 
pendence of my interpretation on the past, 
on the history of Jesus and of Easter.” 
This ‘fundamental ambiguity’ cannot be 
solved, for it is inherent in the whole pro- 
cess of van Buren’s thought. With consid- 
etable justice Mascall concludes, “Van 
Buren is, in fact, trying to be two incom- 
patible things, a radical linguistic empiricist 
and an evangelical Christian.”4® Though 
van Buren’s book contains a carefully con- 
sidered argument, Mascall concludes that his 
Easter experience ultimately becomes “com- 
pletely unintelligible and inexplicable.’*¢ 
This comment applies with even greater 
justification to van Buren’s article, which 
proceeds by assertion and enlightening 
analogy but little argument. Van Buren 
cannot maintain that he has preserved the 
historical, objective basis of Christianity 
when the very essence of his position denies 
the only possible objectivity in the Christian 
message. Van Buren’s attempt is admira- 
ble, but a sentimental cherishing of the his- 
toric faith cannot justify his retention of 
the Christian stories divorced from objec- 
tive foundation in the existence of God and 
God’s revelation in Christ. 


42Ramsey, pp. 12, 13. 

43Ferré, pp. 23, 24. 

44Van Buren, “Christian Education,” p. 5. 
45Mascall, p. 93. 

467 bid., p. 94. 
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C IS A TRUISM to say that an educational 
system tends to reflect those values held 
in high regard by the society which sup- 
ports it. Occasionally exceptions to this 
general rule will occur due to peculiar so- 
cial, financial or historical factors. This 
study is concerned with one of these incon- 
sistencies, the place given to religion in 
English county schools. In nearly agnostic 
England of the Mid-Twentieth Century,1 
the only required subject in every school is 
religion. Adding to the paradox is the 
compulsory worship service held daily in all 
schools. This situation is matched by an 
equally anomalous one existing in the 
United States. Federal and state constitu- 
tional provisions as well as Supreme Court 
rulings prohibit the teaching of religion or 
conducting of worship in public schools, de- 
spite the high value this country appears to 
place on religion.? 


Because of the many critics of the present 
separation of religion and American public 
schools it may be helpful to examine how 
another democratic and religiously pluralis- 
tic nation has handled the issue. Particular 
care must be taken, however, in drawing 


1Edmund J. King, Our Schools and Others. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961, 
p. 103. A survey of the English population in 
1957 indicated that 14% of the total church mem- 
bership attended church on an average Sunday, 
only 14% believe in a personal God and 85% do 
not believe Christians need to go to church. 

2National Council of Churches, Yearbook of 
American Churches. New York, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1966, p. 
196. In 1965 the growth in membership in Amer- 
ican churches exceeded the population growth with 
a record high of 64.4% of the population holding 
church membership. 


comparisons and making generalizations 
since many of the variables are dissimilar. 
The writer recently spent a sabbatical 
year in England, visiting schools and gath- 
ering information on the place of religion 
in county secondary schools. In addition, a 
questionnaire was returned by 216 teachers 
of religious knowledge containing details of 
their training and teaching techniques. 
While the percentage of response does not 
justify inference it does serve to give an in- 
sight into the instructional program in 
many schools in all parts of England. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE SECONDARY school system in Eng- 
land differs in at least two significant as- 
pects from that found in the United States. 
First, a much larger proportion of English 
students attend schools partially or com- 
pletely controlled by religious groups. Sec- 
ond, students are “segregated by ability” so 
that each pupil can receive, in the words of 
the Education Act of 1944 the maximum 
training in accordance with his “age, apti- 
tude, and ability.” 

During his eleventh year of life the Eng- 
lish school child passes over the educational 
divide known as the “11 plus exam.” De- 
pending on his performance on this test he 
will be placed in one of three types of 
schools. 

The Secondary Grammar School. This 
institution receives the intellectually elite 
and the curriculum is oriented toward prep- 
aration for university and professional edu- 
cation. The student remains here for seven 
yeats, studying a general curriculum the 
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first four or five years and specializing dur- 
ing the Jast two or three. Rigorous exam- 
inations, entitled General Certificate of Ed- 
ucation Exam (G.C.E.) are given for both 
the general and specific education. 

The Secondary Modern School. Students 
who do not qualify for Grammar school are 
placed in the secondary modern school. A 
general education is provided which is for 
the most part terminal, but an increasing 
number of students remain past the school 
leaving age of 15 and complete the full 
seven year sequence. 

The Technical Secondary School. This 
type of institution offers training for those 
who have a special interest and ability for 
skilled or semi-skilled trades. 


ORGANIZED RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


IN CONJUNCTION with educational insti- 
tutions major church bodies maintain a pro- 
found interest and have played an influen- 
tial part in the development of religion in 
secondary education. 


Christian denominational groups can be 
broken into three main divisions: 

1. The Church of England (Anglican) 

2. The Roman Catholic Church 

3. The Free Churches (Protestant) 


The first two are interested in both their 
own religious schools and publicly operated 
institutions. The Free Churches have gen- 
erally cast their support to the system of 
public education and conduct relatively few 
parochial schools. The Church of England 
and the Free Churches have cooperated in 
making possible the program of religion in 
secondary schools, while the Catholics have 
rejected it as “A nobody’s religion, taught 
by anybody to everybody.”? 

Church groups have united their efforts 
not only out of a desire to maintain and im- 
ptove the program but because of a fear 
that the whole movement is floundering. 
Two statements from the Education Depart- 
ment of the British Council of Churches 


3Quoted to the writer by Mr. R. F. Cunningham, 
Secretary to the Catholic Educational Council dur- 
ing an interview at 27 Great James Street, Bed- 
ford Row, London, W.C.I. January, 1964. 


will suffice to indicate the anxiety gener- 
ated by the present situation. 


The Act has now been in operation suffi- 
ciently long to enable an appraisal to be made 
of this work. Among teachers, clergy and 
ministers, and in the public generally, there is 
a widespread agreement that the results have 
fallen below expectation and growing con- 
cern at this failure.4 

In addition to the general feeling of dis- 
quiet among those concerned with the subject, 
there have been a number of documented in- 
vestigations recently which show that the ef- 
fect of ten years of teaching the subject has, 
in the majority of cases, been far less that 
could be expected.® 


The “documented investigations’ com- 
pleted by the Universities of Sheffield and 
Nottingham and especially Loukes, Teen 
Age Religion as well as several others, do, 
indeed, point to a low level of religious 
knowledge and a generally unchanged atti- 
tude regarding the desirability of worship 
and commitment among pupils in county 
secondary schools. 


HISTORY AND THE LAW SHAPE 
PRESENT SITUATION 


INASMUCH as custom and tradition play 
such important roles in English society, it 
has been suggested that one reason for reli- 
gion in its educational system is simply the 
long period of relationship which has ex- 
isted between church and school. This al- 
liance commenced during the early Middle 
Ages at a time when education was the 
monopoly of the Church and continued 
through the Reformation and “Great Awak- 
ening”. During the Nineteenth Century 
the educational efforts of English churches 
fell into two general groups, the system op- 
erated by the Anglican Church and that 
maintained by the Non-Conformist (Free 
Church) denominations. Education was 
considered a private matter and it was not 


4British Council of Churches, Department of 
Education, “Paper B — Programme of Investiga- 
tion into the Nature and Future Needs of Religious 
Education in Schools,’ (London, 1963 — Mime- 
ographed) p. 1. 


5British Council of Churches, Department of 
Education, Joc. cit. 
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until 1870 that publicly operated elemen- 
tary schools were provided for by law. Sec- 
ondary education was completely private 
until 1902. The influence of centuries of 
religious domination which carried over 
into public operation is obvious, especially 
in a country with an officially established 
church. 

The role of government in English edu- 
cation expanded rapidly until in 1944 a 
major revolution took place. The compre- 
hensive reform embodied in the Education 
Act of 1944 had major ramifications in the 
area of religion. The causes for the reli- 
gious provisions of the Act may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Religion as formal course work in 
the curriculum and worship services as part 
of the daily routine had been part of school 
operation for many years. 

2. England was fighting for her life as 
a nation and a natural emphasis on religion 
and divine providence was evident. 

3. With the evacuation of many city 
children to country areas the lack of knowl- 
edge and conviction on the part of the 
young visitors were easily observable. The 
Act provided a possible remedy. 


THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1944 
ESTABLISHES RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


On AucusT 3, 1944 the following provi- 
sions became the law of the realm: 
A. Corporate Worship 
1. Every county school is required to 
begin with a single act of collec- 
tive worship on the part of all pu- 
pils in attendance at the school. 
2. The collective worship in any 
county school shall not be distinc- 
tive of any particular religious de- 
nomination. 
B. Religious Instruction 
1. Every county school must give re- 
ligious instruction as part of its 
required curriculum subject to 
guarantees of freedom of con- 
science. 
2. The religious instruction thus 
made compulsory is to be given in 


accordance with an agreed sylla- 
bus. 

3. The religious instruction shall not 
include any catechisms or formu- 
lary which is distinctive of any 
particular religious denomination. - 

C. Freedom of Conscience for Students 

1. No county school'can require any 
pupil to attend, or refrain from at- 
tending any Sunday school of 
place of worship. 

2. Upon request of the parent any 
student shall be excused from at- 
tendance at either or both morning 
worship or religious instruction. 

D. Freedom of Conscience for Teachers 

1. No qualifications whatsoever can 
be made regarding the religious 
beliefs of teachers or attendance at 
religious worship. 

2. No teacher shall be denied promo- 
tion or higher salary or other ad- 
vantage because he gives or does 
not give religious instruction. 

3. No teacher in any county school 
shall be required to give religious 
instruction. 

E. Construction of Agreed Syllabuses 

INCLUDED IN THE ACT were provisions 
for the preparation of agreed syllabuses of 
religious instruction to be used in the 
county and borough school systems. The 
following procedure was laid out: 

1. The local education authority shall call 
a conference to arrange for construction 
of an agreed syllabus. 

2. The conference shall consist of several 
committees composed of representa- 
tives of the following bodies: 

(A) Denominational groups which 
in the judgment of the authority 
should be represented (usually 
the Free Churches). 

(B) The Church of England (except 
Wales and Monmouthshire) 

(C) Teachers Association 

(D) Local Education Authority 

3. Unanimous agreement is required be- 
fore any syllabus can be submitted to 
the authority. In cases where agree- 
ment cannot be reached the Minister of 
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Education shall appoint a conference to 
construct a syllabus.® 

Provision is made for inspection of reli- 
gious instruction by inspectors from the 
Ministry of Education. The visits of these 
persons are rather infrequent’ and friendly 
persuasion rather than coercion is used in 
dealing with the teachers. 

The general tone of legal requirements 
may be characterized as allowing freedom 
within wide limitations. This very liberty 
is at once a strength and weakness. In a 
program where an adequate supply of well 
trained and eager teachers is available such 
freedom could be advantageous. Where no 
such body of instructors exists this latitude 
may result in conformity to a lower level of 
factual imparting of Biblical data divorced 
from meaningful discussions of issues real 
to modern students. 

The Mornimg Worship. ‘The corporate 
act of worship had been a feature of English 
education for many years before the Act of 
1944 made it compulsory. In modern 
schools the question of whether or not the 
service becomes one of inspiration or bore- 
dom depends very often on the conviction 
and energy of the school head. Typical of 
the aims for school worship is the one 
stated in the Gloucester Syllabus:® 


The purpose of school worship is to gather 
together the school family to commend to 
God the new day and ask his blessing. It is 
a recognition of God’s love and care and an 
opportunity to meet with Him before the 
work of the day. 

A common order of worship would in- 


clude the following items: 
1. Music as a prelude furnished by pi- 
ano, organ, school orchestra, school 
choir or recordings 


6This eventuality has never been faced since all 
conferences have been able to secure unanimous 
agreement. Central Advisory Council for Educa- 
tion Ministry of Education, Half Our Future. Lon- 
don, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1963. Para- 
graph 172, p.57. 

7A school is visited on the average of once evety 
5-8 years according to a statement from Mr. D. G. 
O. Ayerst, H.M.I. for Religious Instruction, Min- 
istry of Education, (London, 1964). 

8Agreed Syllabus of Religious Instruction. City 
of Gloucester Education Committee and the Glo- 
ucestershire Education Committee, 1962, p.8. 


2. Invocation or opening sentences 

3. Scripture reading or passage from 
some other inspirational literature. 

4. Hymn 

5. Prayer ending with Lord’s Prayer 

6. Perhaps another hymn 

7. Benediction 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
airs a morning program offered to schools 
as a teplacement for locally produced wor- 
ship service. 


Religious Extra-Class Activities. Supple- 
menting morning worship and religion 
classes, it is common to find voluntary 
extra-curricular activities held under the 
general auspices of the school. The Stu- 
dent Christian Movement was founded in 
1943 and designed to reinforce the work of 
religious worship and instruction done by 
the schools. It has grown steadily until in 
1963 nearly 1600 secondary schools have 
become associated with the movement.® 


Another organization with similar aims 
but rather different emphasis is the Inter- 
School Christian Fellowship. The IS.CF. 
stresses systematic Bible study and provides 
study outlines and other suitable material 
for this purpose. Over the past 17 years it 
has grown until it now has affiliated so- 
cieties in 580 schools.’° 


The Agreed Syllabus. "The backbone of 
religious instruction in the county secondary 
schools of England is the agreed syllabus. 
Long before the Act of 1944 made them 
compulsory such syllabuses were used in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (1923) and 
Cambridgeshire (1924). The combination 
of freedom and cooperation necessary for a 
workable syllabus was found in leaving the 
actual construction to local people rather 
than attempting to build a national syllabus. 
A wide variety exists among these guides in 
length, subject matter, and teaching ap- 
proaches. The emphasis in most syllabuses 
is frankly Christian and evangelical as illus- 


Student Christian Movement in Schools, An- 
nual Report, 1963. London: Student Christian 
Movement in Schools, 1963, p.9. 


10T he Inter-School Christian Fellowship, 4- 
page folder issued by the I.S.C.F., London, no date. 
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trated in this typical statement from the 
Surrey Syllabus, (1963) p.2: “In the light 
of the teaching of Jesus Christ, we shall 
surely achieve our greatest aim when our 
pupils become full and practicing members 
of a Christian Church.” 

While the range of material found in 
syllabuses is great, all include a section on 
the following topics: The Life and Teach- 
ings of Jesus, the Old Testament, the New 
Testament Church, Church History. Items 
often found are: Church Doctrine, Lives of 
Great Christians, Comparative Religion, 
Christian Worship, Relationship of Reli- 
gion, Science, and Philosophy. 

The agreed syllabus has been subjected to 
some strong criticism in recent years. 
Learning For Living, the journal of the In- 
stitute of Christian Education, commented: 
“After twenty years of experiment with 
carefully compiled Agreed Syllabuses, there 
is widespread agreement that in themselves 
they do not meet the needs of either 
teachers or pupils.”4! The University of 
Sheffield, Institute of Education as part of 
a study questioned religion instructors in 
county schools regarding their feelings 
about syllabuses. The following weak- 
nesses were pointed out:1? 


1. Syllabuses usually lay down artificial di- 
visions of topics for the 4 or 5 year course. 

2. Syllabuses generally give little help to a 
teacher trying to prepare a simplified 
scheme of teaching. 

3. Much of the material is irrelevant to the 
lives and experience of children. 

4. Many of the syllabuses do not deal suf- 
ficiently with Christian life and experi- 
ence in the Twentieth Century. 


Despite the indictment of the Sheffield 
study, in defense of the syllabus it must be 
remembered that: 


1. It is impossible to make a single guide 
of reasonable length which will fit all 
situations. 

2. A tremendous amount of supplementary 
instructional material exists which can be 


l1L earning for Lwing, Volume 3, 2 November, 
1963, p. 31. 

12University of Sheffield, Institute of Education, 
Religious Education in Secondary Schools. Lon- 
don: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1961. Pp. 14-16. 


13A greed Syllabus 


used by the teacher. 

3. The agreed syllabus is not designed as a 
scheme of teaching and wide latitude in 
its use is encouraged as is brought out by 
this statement in the Blackpool Syllabus: 
“This Syllabus is to be used as a guide 
and nota master. It is suggestive and not 
compulsory.’’13 


While serious shortcomings are notice- 
able in many agreed syllabuses, they must 
be considered one of the cornerstones hold- 
ing up the structure of religious teaching in 
English county schools. Recent revisions 
contain substantial improvements and con- 
tinuous upgrading can be expected. 


The agreed syllabus cannot substitute for 
skill and knowledge on the part of the 
teachers who employ it. The inexperienced 
and untrained may lean heavily upon it as a 
crutch for support while the experienced 
and well qualified teacher may occasionally 
feel it is a strait jacket which restricts his 
freedom. In the end, however, no syllabus 
can raise the quality of instruction above 
this limit set by the background and skill 
of the teacher in the classroom. ~ 


Teachers of Religious Knowledge. Teach- 
ers of religious knowledge can be divided 
into two general categories: the specialist 
who has concentrated on a study of “divin- 
ity’, “theology” or “religious knowledge” 
and the non-specialist who has received 
lesser amounts of education in the subject. 
From the writer's survey mentioned earlier, 
the following results were obtained: 


Question: Wow much formal education 
have you had to teach religious education? 
Divinity principal subject at university 

or training college 26.4% 
Divinity subsidiary subject at university 


or training college 34.1 
No formal education in religion 16.7 
Miscellaneous 22.8 


This division indicates a shade over one 
quarter of the teachers are well qualified to 
handle their subject, roughly one-third par- 
tially qualified, one-sixth have no formal 
training and the balance reflects a variety of 
religious educational background. In com- 


of Religious Education, 
Blackpool Education Committee, 1941, p.3. 
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menting on this situation the Ministry of 
Education through its Central Advisory 
Council had this to say: “Until there is a 
much better supply of skilled and knowl- 
edgeable teachers the right-to religious edu- 
cation at a true secondary level is bound in 


some schools to be little more than nomi- 
nal,”14 


The need for personal commitment in ad- 
dition to adequate training compounds the 
problem of staffing religion classes. If the 
national attitude toward the importance of 
the Christian religion is reflected in the 
corps of secondary teachers, and there is no 
reason to suppose it is not, the problem of 
locating efficient and dedicated instructors 
assumes monumental proportions. Until it 
is solved to a more satisfactory degree, reli- 
gious education will continue to occupy the 
position of “The Cinderella Subject” in the 
secondary school curriculum. 


Classroom Instruction. The most laconic 
and perhaps the most practical definition of 
the curriculum states that it is “what goes 
on in the classroom.” Because of their 
bearing on actual instruction such problems 
as time allotment, materials and methods 
will now be considered. 


A rough but often reliable criterion for 
the real value of any subject is the amount 
of class time given to it. The famous 
“Newsom Report” singled out time as one 
of the two problems most difficult of solu- 
tion.!® 


From the pupils’ point of view the situation 
is not likely to be fruitful if religious instruc- 
tion is given for a mere 35 to 45 minutes a 
week by a teacher he never sees at any other 
time, from the teachers’ point of view the sit- 
uation is equally bad if he has to teach 600 
or more different boys and girls each week. 
Both these situations exist and are not un- 
common. 


The questionnaire survey gives additional 
information on this subject. 


14The Central Advisory Council of Education, 
Half Our Future. London: Her Majesty’s Station- 
ety Office, 1963, p. 101. 

15Ministry of Education Central Advisory Coun- 
cil, Half Our Future. London: H.M.S.O., 1963, 
p.57. 


Question: How many minutes per week do 
you meet each group (for religious instruc- 
tion) ? 

Less than one hour per week 23.4% 
Between one and two hours per week 54.7 
Other time categories 20.9 


The mean time equals 67 minutes per 
week and the median time is 68 minutes. 
Out of a usual total instructional time per 
week of 1425 minutes, two thirds of the 
schools surveyed gave 5.6% of the week to 
religion as compated to a national average 
of 18% given to mathematics and 10% to 
physical education in the fourth year of a 
secondary school.1® 


The use of textbooks was found to be a 
widespread practice among teachers of reli- 
gion classes. Of those responding to the 
survey 72.7% indicated they did use books 
in addition to the Bible, 12.6% did not and 
14% employed them only occasionally. In- 
structors appeared reasonably satisfied with 
the quality of the texts, since 26.7% felt 
they were of “high” quality, 59.4% judged 
them as “average”, 7.5% as “poor” and 
6.4% said they varied too greatly to be 
categorized. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
furnishes programs not only for morning 
worship services but also for classroom in- 
struction with supplementary literature for 
teachers and students. While the majority 
of the respondents considered the programs 
either “outstanding” (18.4%) or “adequate” 
(64.9%) in quality, only a few used them 
in classroom instruction. When teachers 
were asked the question: “Do you use the 
B.B.C. radio programs in your religious in- 
struction?” the following response was re- 
ceived: 


Always 2.7% 
Often 14.3 
Seldom 213 
Never 61.7 


The main problem centered on schedul- 
ing difficulties although now the B.B.C. al- 
lows taping of programs which may over- 
come this situation. 


16Ministry of Education, Central Advisory Coun- 
cil, op. cét. 
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Any assessment of the types of instruc- 
tional techniques and the extent of their 
use can be a hazardous undertaking. The 
brief resume which follows is given in or- 
der to furnish a very general picture of the 
teaching patterns which are either com- 
monly used or neglected by those who fe- 
turned the questionnaire. 


Most popular methods % which use them 


Lecture-discussion 42.0% 
Written reports by students 34.5 
Lecture 335 
General Class discussion STG. 
Reading aloud by students 25.1 
Generally, the more traditional ap- 


proaches seem to be favored while newer 
instructional innovations are seldom used. 
A rather plaintive remark found in the In- 
term Report of the Education Department 
of the British Council of Churches sums up 
a good deal of the frustration on teaching 
methods. 


“In other subjects there has been a revo- 
lution in methods in recent years . . . but these 
seem to have gained little ground in religious 
education, although it would seem clear that 
in this subject they have a great deal to 
offer.”17 


A SUMMARY OF THE ISSUE 


WHAT CONCLUSIONS can be drawn about 
the situation existing in English county sec- 
ondary schools? The statements which fol- 
low will serve to summarize the most im- 
portant aspects involved in the program of 
religion in publicly operated secondary 
schools. 


1. England, which in large measure has 
turned its back on organized religion, en- 
forces a compulsory program of religious 
instruction and worship. Despite guaran- 
tees of freedom for pupils and teachers, the 
contradiction arising from the low value 
placed by society on religion and its statu- 
tory requirement in school cannot be hidden 
from students. 


2. Organized religious groups, espe- 
cially the Church of England and the Free 
17British Council of Churches, Department of 


Education, Interim Report of the Education De- 
partment. Spring, 1963 (Mimeographed). p.1. 


Churches, are vitally interested in how reli- 
gion is handled in the schools. Archbishop 
Garbett put it in startling terms when he 
wrote: “The future of religion in our coun- 
try now largely depends on the way it is 
both taught and practiced in our day 
schools.”18 With such an enormous stake 
in the programs of religion in the schools 
the churches must gather all the support 
they can muster and provide every assis- 
tance possible to make the enterprise a suc- 
cess. 

3. The hand of history and the influ- 
ence of tradition have shaped the place of 
religion in present day English secondary 
schools. The church as primary educator 
from the earliest times through the 19th 
Century has greatly effected the develop- 
ment of public education. It has exerted 
strong pressure in the area of religious wor- 
ship and instruction. The future course of 
the relationship between religion and edu- 
cation is difficult to determine but a con- 
tinuance in its present form is by no means 
certain. 

4. While great care was taken in the 
Act of 1944 to safeguard the individual 
freedom of students and teachers, it set up a 
situation in which social pressure is exerted 
on students to cooperate and teachers to par- 
ticipate in a religious program. Only the 
strongest will be able to resist, and often le- 
gal compulsion, while not present, is not 
needed. This type of social force produces 
a reaction which can degrade both indi- 
viduals and the Christian religion. 

5. The “act of worship” is probably 
handled with varying degrees of effective- 
ness depending on the background and de- 
sire of the person in charge. By adding 
this duty to the already heavy burdens of 
school heads, especially if they are not be- 
lievers, is to risk short treatment of morning 
worship. If such services are important 
enough to be required each day much care 
should be given to the way in which they 
are conducted. 

6. The religious extra-curricular activi- 


18Rast Riding of Yorkshire Education Authority. 
ey Syllabus of Religious Instruction. Preface, 
no date. 
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ties found in many secondary schools add 
a third dimension to the instruction and 
worship provided by law. It may be that 
these activities remain the most meaningful 
of all since they are purely voluntary. 


7. Agreed syllabuses, while criticized se- 
verely during recent years, vary so in scope 
and quality that to lump them together for 
either praise or reproof is unwise. New 
syllabuses which have appeared since 1960 
show great improvement over those pub- 
lished earlier. Pressure is now being 
brought to bear for extensive revisions and 
if recent research on the subject is carefully 
noted by the compilers, the results may be 
of great value. 

8. The most acute problem continues to 
be the supply of teachers for religious 
knowledge courses. Instructors qualified by 
both a sound subject background as well as 
genuine commitment are in short supply 
and as a consequence many teachers are 
non-specialists. Until a massive effort is 
made to upgrade the knowledge and in- 
structional techniques of these non-special- 
ists the whole program is likely to wallow 
along with marginal effectiveness. 


9. The results of classroom instruction 
must be judged by the attitudes and under- 
standing gained by the students. Studies 
on this subject point to a general lack of at- 


titude change and low retention of knowl- 
edge. In addition to difficulties in attract- 
ing well qualified instructors other factors 
contribute to this situation, The amount 
of time devoted to the subject is too small 
for adequate coverage and the teaching 
methods appear to be rather routine and 
uninspiring. 


A FINAL WORD 


The “double standard” approach toward 
religious knowledge must be examined by 
all concerned. Either it is truly important 
enough to be the only subject required by 
law and consequently allotted proportional 
time in the schedule or it is a necessary, le- 
gally imposed evil, which must be tolerated 
but not encouraged. 

This rather depressing picture is often re- 
lieved by outstanding teachers and programs 
to be found in institutions throughout the 
country. These, however, appear to be the 
exceptions rather than the rule. 

The problem should be faced squarely, 
discussed and analyzed by educators from 
the Ministry of Education to local secon- 
dary school faculties. Programs of action 
need to be thought out and implimented. 
Strong medicine and prompt treatment are 
needed if the patient is to be saved from a 
lingering and probably fatal illness. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


(continued from page 24) 
and many of the professional skills which 
are essential to planning and carrying out 
the educational enterprise. They have a 
special contribution to make in curriculum 
planning and building for they bring a tech- 
nical knowledge of principles of scope, 
comprehensiveness, sequence and balance 
and of the importance of clarity and unity 
in the establishing of an objective. They 
have a concern for maintaining a close rela- 
tionship between the seminary and the con- 
gregation and between the Christian heri- 
tage and the present human situation. They 


ate a resource in the seminary which at- 
tempts to nurture the Christian commitment 
as well as to stimulate the intellectual 
growth of its students. 

Of course, when Christian educators are 
mere pedagogues, they do not represent a 
significant resource on their faculties any 
more than any other pedant among their 
colleagues. But when they are theologians 
and educators after the manner just de- 
scribed, they bring to their work the quality 
of living scholarship which may contribute 
to the renewing and revitalizing of theologi- 
cal education in our day. 


The author presents an imaginative and practical new proposal for teaching religion to 
high school students, on a community basis yet not nondenominational, in close rela- 
tion to the public high school yet without encumbering administrative and legal en- 
tanglements. His plan is built on faith in the power of the new ecumenical spirit to 
sustain cooperative endeavor for the achievement of common goals. 


The Religious Education Foundation Plan 


James E. Kraus, S.T.D. 


Director, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Diocese of Columbus, Ohio 


J. INTRODUCTION 


HIS ARTICLE is a digest of a thesis in 

which I proposed a plan called “The 
Religious Education Foundation Plan” for 
the religious education of students attending 
a public senior high school. In it I tried to 
avoid the administrative, economic, legal, 
and scholastic difficulties associated with 
shared time, released time, or ordinary eve- 
ning classes. Its particular and positive fea- 
tures are: (1) its intimate connection 
within clearly defined limits, appropriate 
and legal, with the public school; (2) its ecu- 
menical character and (3) its foundational 
structure. All these conditions actually foster 
a uniquely relevant and vital religious educa- 
tion. It was designed with a specific Ohio 
town in mind where it very soon may be 
tried, but its application is by no means so 
limited. A group of fourteen consultants 
included university educators, lawyers, cler- 
gymen, school administrators, school board 
members and influential citizens. 


I made several basic assumptions: (1) 
We should get together wherever we can — 
this in order to teach by fact as well as by 
word our common concern for the whole 
community. In a pluralist community this 
ideal may have to be qualified; but “shared 
time,” as it has been proposed, is not the 
answer. (2) Religious Education is im- 
portant enough to warrant prime time. Ex- 
clusion from the school day and relegation 
to the inevitable perils and unprofessional- 
ism of released time or evening classes is 
simply inadequate, and it often reflects only 
the poor esteem religion holds in the eyes 


of those who advocate it. (3) Now is the 
time to seek a solution. It is a time of flux, 
of positive pressures, of transition, a time 
for experimentation. (4) The place to start 
is at the senior high level. 

The last assumption is the most contro- 
versial among Roman Catholics and calls 
for more elaboration here. There are those 
public school people who want simple ca- 
pitulation from the parochial school at all 
levels; there are those parochial school advo- 
cates who will not listen to compromise at 
any level, or who grudgingly concede only 
at the point of immediate need: usually in 
the lower grades. Our reasons for starting 
at the other end are as follows: (1) eco- 
nomic, obviously; (2) psychological, corre- 
sponding to the widening interests of youth; 
(3) administratwe: the area is already de- 
partmentalized, can be better controlled; 
(4) religious: first, because elementary 
school religion is almost impossible to de- 
tach from the person of the teacher, the at- 
mosphere, and curriculum of the school, 
though this can be done and is actually a 
good thing at the upper level; second, be- 
cause the religion class we will propose is 
actually in far closer contact with the real 
pluralist world it must discuss. 

This position, fairly general among edu- 
cators, often finds opposition from what 
may be termed the pastoral viewpoint of 
many parents and priests. Usually their ar- 
guments run as follows: (1) the high 
school years are a time when basic adult at- 
titudes are formed; (2) these are the years 
when Faith is won or lost; (3) these are the 
years when marriage partners are chosen, 
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hence associations should be controlled; 
(4) elementary school religious education 
can be taken care of by the home; (5) the 
elementary school child is easily available 
for supplementary religious instruction; 
high school youth are not. 

Educators generally will agree, I think, 
with the reply I would make to each argu- 
ment, in order, as follows. (1). The basic 
religious attitudes of a person are fixed be- 
fore adolescence. (2) The quality of a 
youth’s earlier training only shows up at the 
secondary level, and, if faith is to be free 
and adult, there must be the freedom to 
“lose” it; this is often essential to the ma- 
turing process. (3) In our society a pro- 
tectionist mentality which attempts to con- 
trol these associations is as likely to work 
badly as to succeed. (4) Religious educa- 
tors are becoming increasingly aware that 
at the lower levels it is almost impossible to 
separate religious education (or “evangeli- 
zation”) from the total education (or reli- 
giously, the “pre-evangelization”) of the 
child; this not only can be done, but is ad- 
visable at the secondary level. (5) Finally 
the argument that grade school children 
are more available than high school youth 
indicates a mentality too inclined to con- 
trol at all costs, as if any forced control at 
the high school level could be conducive to 
freedom or maturity in faith. Our princi- 
ple stands; let us explore a solution at the 
senior high school level. 


Il. THE R.E.F. PLAN 


The solution proposed is quite simple. 
Those who find substantial common cause 
with the above assumptions, who are inter- 
ested in goals of improved religious educa- 
tion, better community relations, and foster- 
ing the ecumenical spirit, and finally who 
feel that the plan as described below has 
some possibilities of achieving them, join 
in the formation of a private non-profit 
foundation. They seek support of the com- 
munity at large, the commitments of reli- 
gious groups to its use, and the pledged 
cooperation of the public school. Private 
property is secured adjacent to the public 
school and a facility, a Religious Education 


Foundation (R.E.F.) Unit, is erected, or, if 
suitable space is available, is rented. Any 
and all religious groups in the community 
who will subscribe to the organizational 
principles of the unit and abide by its laws 
are free to rent space and offer courses in 
the R. E. F. Unit. Students of the public 
school are teleased throughout the school 
day during their free periods to attend these 
courses. The public school retains complete 
control over all that it presently offers the 
student, and it has, hopefully, only one, 
close-at-hand agency with which to cooper- 
ate. The churches get the opportunity to 
offer religion courses within the school day, 
by a few well trained personnel, with the 
added stimulation of the ecumenical possi- 
bilities of the situation. Students have the 
opportunity and freedom to add an authen- 
tic religious dimension to their education. 

Simple as it is, it has not been tried be- 
cause it involves some difficult and delicate 
cooperation for which the climate has not 
heretofore existed. There are three critical 
areas or factions involved, each with its own 
interests and point of view. They are the 
community at large, the public school, and 
the religious groups or churches. The com- 
plete thesis deals with each in practical de- 
tail; here we provide only the more perti- 
nent general principles. 


J. PUBLIC FEASIBILITY. 


Is it workable from the point of view of 
the community at large? We answer by 
providing a list of the organizational prin- 
ciples participants would be asked to sub- 
scribe to, and the most pertinent governing 
structural principle, along with the method 
of financing. 


Organizational principles. 

Religious Freedom. All religious groups 
are welcome. All teachers have full free- 
dom to teach their particular beliefs and 
practices, provided the exercise of this free- 
dom does not conflict with the following 
principles. 

Ecumenical Cooperation. All are pledged 
to the common goal of the good of students. 
All renounce personal attacks, vilification, 
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ridicule, the attribution of bad motives or 
bad faith and all polemics between denomi- 
national teachers or between them and the 
public school. 

Academic Standards. All make a general 
commitment to a religion course consonant 
with an educational institution of this level; 
more on academic credit and the course’s 
character below. 

Condemnation of Proselytism. No teacher 
may solicit the conversion of a student in 
the R. E. F. Unit. 

Student Freedom. No coercion, other 
than the moral suasions inherent in religion 
itself, may be used by religious groups to 
induce attendance. The power of the pub- 
lic school may not be used. These are all 
easily stated and difficult to specify or en- 
force; hence the importance of experience 
and a good structure. 


Structural Principle 


Every R. E. F. Unit is a private founda- 
tion, whose concerns and limits are defined 
by the school with which it is associated. 
It is run by an executive officer who is 
responsible to a Board of Directors which 
is composed on the principle that those who 
use the unit should control it. Thus reli- 
gious groups are entitled to representation 
on it corresponding to the amount of space 
and time they contract for, with the safe- 
guard that no one group become dominant. 
The thesis offers a suggested plan on how 
community interest and support is aroused 
and maintained as well as a description of 
the physical facility, which symbolizes and 
conveys as it should the philosophy of the 
whole experiment. Suffice it to say that 
for many reasons the initial capital expendi- 
ture is borne by an appeal for funds from 
the general public; but the expense of main- 
taining the operation is borne by the rents 
paid by participating religious groups. 


IJ. EDUCATIONAL FEASIBILITY. 


Is it workable from the point of view of 
the public school? Our complete answer 
takes up the problems of scheduling, ac- 
creditation, articulation, and the special 
question of guidance. 


Scheduling. The successful construction 
of a master schedule is a fundamental prob- 
lem; it is difficult and each school is unique, 
but it is solvable, particularly where there 


_is general agreement on the need to do s0, 


and, as was the case in the experimental 
school, where there is sufficient flexibility 
in a large school program. Among the 
most important considerations to be ob- 
served are the following. The opportunity 
for a maximum of five periods per week is 
allowed and at least two periods per week 
guaranteed to each student for classes in the 
R. E. F. Unit. No special consideration 
should be given to the location of these 
periods, save as is normal, to the maximum 
utilization of space and staff in both the 
Public School and the R. E. F. Unit. Un- 
der no circumstances are children to be 
grouped along religious lines in the Public 
School. Finally it is important psychologi- 
cally as well as legally that a sufficient num- 
ber of alternatives be provided so that at- 
tendance or non-attendance at R. E. F. 
classes is not a discriminating factor. Our 
conclusion was: it can work. 

Accreditation. Here is a still more diffi- 
cult problem. There were several reasons 
for wanting accreditation: status, quality- 
control, a professional relationship with the 
public school. There were objections: le- 
gal difficulties, lack of supervision, lack of 
teacher qualification, lack of freedom for 
experimentation in the Unit. Our solution 
was to avoid the problem: “Hopefully the 
R. E. F. Unit will be able to maintain its 
own standards and quality and thus earn 
the recognition and cooperation it seeks 
from all concerned without the extrinsic 
support of academic credit.” 

Articulation. \t is as essential that the 
two institutions be positively related as that 
they be carefully distinguished. The teach- 
ers of both must see themselves as coopera- 
tors and not competitors for student time. 
R. E. F. Unit teachers must be loyally com- 
mitted to the public school: religion must 
serve the world. Common projects e.g. of 
art and religion, social studies and religion, 
can flower naturally if communication 
structures ate established and kept open. 
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Guidance. This is the stickiest area of 
all. After numerous interviews and an at- 
tempt to establish a set of basic guidelines, 
the contribution of the thesis may best be 
summed up as an exhortation for both sides 
to seek to create what our culture has not 
yet developed — a working professional 
relationship between the clergyman and the 
professional counselor, psychologist, etc. 


III. ECCLESIASTICAL FEASIBILITY 


Will the Churches buy it? Their an- 
swer depends on what is for sale: hence 
this section describes the different offerings 
teligious groups might sponsor and dis- 
cusses their desirability. Space does not 
permit the presentation of a detailed plan 
for Roman Catholic participation originally 
included. 


R. E. F. Offerings 


The possibilities include: 


(1) Standard denominational or inter- 
denominational religion courses; hopefully 
not ¢oo standard. The professional staff 
and facilities, the proximity of the real 
world, and the ecumenical stimulus should 
insure this. Probably two hours a week is 
sufficient for the normal course. 

(2) Supplementary courses: our oppo- 
sition to shared time was based partly on 
the separation of students precisely in value- 
laden areas: history, literature, etc. Never- 
theless there is a particular religious heri- 
tage, literary and historical, in most reli- 
gions, to which a student of that faith has a 
right, hence a supplementary course (not a 
rebuttal!) might be offered one or two 
hours a week. 

(3) Religious counseling: the R. E. F. 
provides a unique opportunity for students 
and religious counselors to be made avail- 
able to one another. 

(4) Library facilities: an ecumenical li- 
brary should be a special feature of the 
unit, available to the entire community. 

(5) Worship services: though it is 
open to abuse and will possibly be an ad- 
ministrative headache, the opportunity is 


available for a creative integration of cele- 
bration and cerebration in matters religious, 
provided it is for students, and supple- 
mental only. 

(6) Finally, the fact and concept of a 
community ecumenical center is an invita- 
tion to all kinds of projects: unity services, 
adult education, discussions between tfeli- 
gious groups, between professional groups 
and religious leaders, etc. 


Desirability 


The very variety and richness of the op- 
portunity is almost a threat to Churches, 
particularly the smaller more traditional 
ones with perhaps only a few students. 
This inability to take advantage of the op- 
portunity, along with the liberal character 
of the whole operation will arouse opposi- 
tion as well as support. Add the fact that 
for Roman Catholics, trying the plan, even 
in a particular situation, entails the aban- 
donment of an existing institution. These 
are high hurdles. It will take convinced 
and able people to overcome them on a suf- 
ficient scale to secure the necessary com- 
munity support and public school coopera- 
tion. Typically, in the experimental city, 
the clergy and school administrators were 
the faint of heart; the lay community were 
confident it would work. 


RATIONALE 


Here I will condense the advantages the 
plan was designed to secure, and offer spe- 
cial comment on several of them. 

1. The good of the student was the pri- 
mary goal: his integration in the total com- 
munity, his education in respect for differ- 
ences, his opportunity for a more profes- 
sional religious education, and above all his 
personal freedom. The separation of the 
unit was carefully worked out not just for 
legal reasons, but to provide students of this 
age with a real choice, a choice not really 
available to them now either in public or 
religious schools. We have deeper reasons 
than the civil liberties people for wanting a 
really free choice; it is essential to the de- 
velopment of a mature faith. At the same 
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time we cannot see that it is the function of 
the public school to attempt to protect them 
from every public and not unjust conse- 
quence of their public and free choice, ie. 
to take religion classes or not, and be seen 
as such. 

Problems, legal and otherwise, about the 
possibility and advisability of this freedom 
at lower levels is one reason, among other 
catechetical ones, why I would not recom- 
mend the use of this plan in the elementary 
grades. There I would retain the parochial 
school. The question may then be legiti- 
mately asked: what about the loss of the 
pluralist, total-community experience at that 
critical age when basic attitudes are formed? 
I would say it is the business of the family, 
and the parochial elementary school, and the 
public secondary school all in turn to culti- 
vate a basic openness to the other person, 
each at their level while accomplishing their 
unique responsibilities. If this is done they 
aid, not inhibit, commitment to the total 
community in a pluralist world. 

2. The good of the public school was 
sought and safeguarded: it gains the support 
of the whole community; it retains com- 
plete control over its academic functions; it 
becomes ever more a focus for the whole 
community; its own program is completed 
and challenged to higher competence by the 
presence of the religious element. This is 
not to saddle it with the responsibility of 
refereeing religious disputants, or peddling 
a watered down ecumenical interdenomina- 
tionalism, nor its own brand of public 
school religiosity. But it does ask it to be 
more than secularist-by-default; it does ask 
it to cooperate with those who legitimately 
seek a religious education for their students; 
it does ask it to become the forum where 
the community can discuss one of its most 
vital issues. 

3. The good of the total community has 
been emphasized again and again, perhaps 
because it is this that the parochial school 
is most liable unconsciously to violate. If 
it can survive the experience, the commu- 
nity cannot help but benefit from the inter- 
action of its citizens, the exposure of big- 


otty, the educational progress involved, and 
not the least, the contributions that a revi- 
talized religion can make to the problems 
it faces with youth today. 

4, Finally, as is to be expected, the 
‘good of the churches was obviously not 
overlooked. They will have access to their 
students, recognition of their contribution, 
and the stimulation and purification of dia- 
logue with each other and the world. The 
R. E. F. Unit on the fringe of the public 
school property, one, independent, yet a part 
of the total complex, seems to me to be 
symbolic of the proper relation of the 
Church to the World; and more than a 
symbol, it is an effective sign, a locus here 
and now, for the prophetic voice of reli- 
gion, as well as its service; and finally, it 
provides a center for the focus of the world. 

THERE WILL BE FEARS. There is the 
fear of some that the young will be led 
astray by false prophets. I concede it is a 
risk, but a risk we must take, not just to 
achieve a desired maturity, but a risk we 
cannot escape, because it is being thrust 
upon us, Protectionism in the ghetto is no 
longer a viable option. There is the fear 
that this will result in a very superficial reli- 
gion, something simply tacked on the total 
curriculum; these are fears of those who 
maintain that religion must “permeate” the 
curriculum. I respond that another and 
more authentically Christian view would 
maintain that for adults, and for education 
for adulthood, it is unnecessary and unde- 
sirable extrinsically to baptize and sublimi- 
nally to evangelize the secular world which 
God has redeemed. It needs exorcism, but 
it is good, and needs no artificial validation: 
this is what the Gospel reveals about the 
world, when it faces the world; it is not 
just tacking on a supernatural third story. 
Finally there are the fears, not without rea- 
son, of those who think that once given the 
opportunity the Church will have little or 
nothing to say, but “God is dead.” I under- 
stand them, but I do not share them. I be- 
lieve that if we go whete we are sent, His 
word shall prosper in that for which it was 
sent. 





PANEL OF AMERICANS 


Matthew Stark* 


Assistant Professor Unwersity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


HE PANEL OF AMERICANS is an un- 

usual collegiate human relations pro- 
gram. During the past three academic 
years, during which time the author has 
been the advisor, the Panel has given one 
hundred and thirty-nine appearances before 
17,629 persons. Audiences before whom 
the Panel has appeared include fraternities, 
sororitites, residence hall groups, church 
youth groups, high school assemblies, wom- 
en’s clubs, and Sunday School classes. 


The Panel is a group of University of 
Minnesota students and faculty moderators 
who present programs describing and ex- 
plaining the religions of the students and 
their racial backgrounds in terms of our 
American society. In 1958, the Panel of 
Americans was officially organized at the 
University through the efforts of the dean 
of students, Dr. E. G. Williamson; the co- 
ordinator of student religious activities, Dr. 
Henry Allen; and the advisor to student re- 
ligious organizations, Dr. Donald Zander. 
Funds for the operation of the Panel and 
for the salary of the student coordinator 
came from private citizens in the Twin 
Cities community. 


The Panel consists of five University stu- 
dents: a Protestant, a Catholic, a Jew, a Ne- 
gto, and a member of one of the smaller 
religious or ethnic groups in America, (e.g., 
an Eastern Orthodox, a Mormon, a Japa- 
nese-American, an American Indian, a Men- 
nonite, and a Unitarian.) These are stu- 
dents with convictions that have evolved 
from study, self-examination, and experi- 
ences with their own cultures in our so- 
ciety. Speakers from religious categories are 
assisted and approved by their particular 
religious advisors on campus. Speakers 


*Dr. Stark is the coordinator of human relations 
programs in the office of the dean of students at 
- the University of Minnesota and has served as the 
Panel of Americans advisor the past three years. 
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from the other categories are assisted by 
the staff advisor to the Panel of Americans. 
A member of the staff of the office of the 
dean of students serves as the Panel mod- 
erator. 


THE PANEL OFFERS a presentation of a 
frank and open discussion of the religious, 
racial, and ethnic composition of American 
society by students who have learned that 
differences in these areas are important and 
can be discussed intelligently, cooperatively, 
and beneficially. The student panelists 
have carefully studied the doctrines and 
practices of their particular faiths and have 
spent many worthwhile hours discussing 
these with their particular campus clergy- 
men. Hence, the students are prepared to 
discuss not only their personal experiences, 
but also their religious, racial, and cultural 
backgrounds. 

The moderator introduces the Panel, 
gives a brief history of the Panel and re- 
views its purposes. Then, each member of 
the Panel introduces himself to the audience 
in an informal manner and describes his 
background, beliefs, problems, and relations 
to the American scene both as an individual 
and as a member of a particular religious, 
racial, or cultural group. After each student 
has given his ten minute presentation, the 
audience actively participates in the pro- 
gram by raising questions of the panelists. 
The Panel presentation generally takes fifty 
minutes and the question and answer period 
forty minutes. The audience question pe- 
riod is a vital part of the total Panel pres- 
entation. 

IN JUNE OF 1964, the University of Min- 
nesota faculty senate adopted a policy on 
human relations. This policy states “. . . that 
an educated person recognizes the existence 
of and understands diversity in attitudes, be- 
liefs, and practices with respect to racial, re- 

(continued on page 80) 


The Greater New Haven Chapter of REA, for its meeting on October 4, 1966, 
asked Dr. Strommen to review and evaluate the research methodology and conclusions 
of Charles Y. Glock and Rodney Stark as reported im their recent book CHRISTIAN 
BELIEFS AND ANTI-SEMITISM,! to compare these with his own research findings, and 
to point out some implications for religious education. This book-article contams the 


major substance of his address. 


’ 


Religious Education and the Problem of Prejudice 


Merton P. Strommen 


Director, Research Department, Religious Education Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HIs Stupy by Glock and Stark illus- 

trates, I believe, how the social sciences, 
though often grossly inexact and tentative 
in their findings, can be a God-given means 
of alerting us to issues within our religious 
groups. I believe that scientific advances 
are part of God’s continuing creation and in 
this case another means through which God 
can promote our welfare. 

Of all the malignancies that might be 
isolated within the Christian Church, few 
are more hideous than prejudice. Christ 
said, “By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, that you have love for one 
another.” Here comes a book which identi- 
fies a significant portion of today’s member- 
ship with expressed attitudes of bigotry. 
We cannot but be grateful that the prob- 
lem is exposed, that it has been made a 
public issue. 

The approach of the book is, of course, 
unorthodox. The authors freely admit that 
they do not start with a null hypothesis 
which the data must then support or reject. 
Rather, they leave the objectivity of a scien- 
tist to declare their interpretation in the be- 
ginning of the book. The subsequent chap- 
ters are in the form of a trial where statisti- 
cal witness after witness is summoned to 
establish the guilt of the accused. The au- 
thors excuse this approach by saying they 


1Glock, Chas. Y. and Stark, Rodney, Christian 
Beliefs and Anti-Semitism, New York: Harper & 
Row, 1966. 250 pp. $8.50. 

2Strommen, Merton P., Profiles of Church 
Youth. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1963. 356 pp. $5.95. 


were shocked by the data and could not 
stay within the restrained role of a scientist. 
Though this approach is offensive to most 
social scientists, it has served the purpose of 
making their findings a public issue. The 
tragic fact is that church members, and espe- 
cially those who are often the most vocal in 
conservative churches, tend to reject Jews 
as unpatriotic, conniving and dishonest. 
They view Jews, and not all men, as the 
ones responsible for the crucifixion of 
Christ. They harbor the belief that a spe- 
cial curse therefore is upon these people. 

Regardless of the criticisms which can be 
leveled at the research methodology, they 
cannot be used to discount a major contri- 
bution of the book. The finding is this: 4 
large proportion of absolutist type of be- 
lievers (fundamentalists) hold amnti-semitic 
beliefs. 

I WAS ASKED to make a critical review of 
the research methodology reported in this 
study. Most of my criticisms are those 
which apply to most studies that are carried 
out by means of survey research. Briefly, 
my Criticisms relate to: 

1. Validity: No effort was made to es- 
tablish the fact that those who verbally as- 
sent to most of the statements are thereby 
the most anti-semitic in contrast with those 
who reject them. The device of correlating 
an index with single items only proves that 
the respondents were consistent. It says 
nothing about validity unless one wishes to 
argue that unreliability sets a ceiling for 
validity. 
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2. Randomization: The sample of Ro- 
man Catholics was not a probability sample. 
The four criteria used to qualify the non- 
respondents (47% of the sample) were 
shown in Chapter X to be quite unrelated 
to the variable under study. 

3. Research Content: The research 
model and the authors’ interpretations re- 
flect little awareness or acceptance of prev i- 
Ous research on prejudice. Had these find- 
ings been used, finer distinctions and more 
tentative interpretations would have been 
made. 

4. Use of Statistics: A fourth weakness 
is the use of raw correlational data and no 
control groups to establish a cause and ef- 
fect relationship. 

AS THE TITLE itself — Christian Beliefs 
and Anti-Semitism — suggests, a strong in- 
ference of the authors is that orthodox 
Christian beliefs cause anti-semitism. They 
establish this thesis by showing that preju- 
dice increases in direct relation to the ab- 
soluteness with which statements of Chris- 
tian doctrine are held. The obvious impli- 
cation for the reader is that a theological 
about face is desirable — the shedding of 
particularistic beliefs. (The authors, how- 
ever, say this solution is unacceptable and 
unrealistic.) 

The authors freely admit to the dangers 
of making causal inferences from their data. 
And dangers there are. A correlation can 
be simply coincidental, as for instance, the 
high correlation between drownings and the 
sale of pepsi-cola. Both stand in direct re- 
lationship to hot summers. Or, a correla- 
tion can be reciprocal, as for instance, the 
correlation between anxiety and low aca- 
demic achievement. Here the two variables 
interact to increase the correlation. 

I mention this to indicate the difficulties 
that face a social scientist who wishes to 
identify causative factors. He must operate 
at a sophisticated level of research that is 
painstaking and costly. If he stays with 
simple correlations, he can only establish 
empirically that no causality is involved. 

The authors, while acknowledging the 
slipperiness of a correlation, still use this 
one statistical tool to indict particularistic 


beliefs. However, in one of their last chap- 
ters, they do ask the reader to present an- 
other explanation or show where they are 
wrong. 

In their own search for spuriousness, they 
wonder if the direct line between orthodoxy 
and prejudice might be broken by introduc- 
ing such sociological variables as educational 
or economic level, occupational status, size 
of community, region, political allegiance, 
sex, and age. But none break the correla- 
tional tie when each is considered singly. 
The authors are suspicious, however, of age 
factor. They acknowledge the possibility 
that this correlation between beliefs and 
anti-semitism might vanish when the re- 
sponses of youth comprise the data. Should 
this happen, then the burden of blame for 
prejudiced attitudes would shift from Chris- 
tian beliefs to some other factor. Hence, a 
legitimate interest in hearing from the 
youth generation. 


I was asked to test this major thesis by 
using two national samples (exact proba- 
bility samples)? of high school youth from 
my studies of Lutheran bodies. I have the 
responses of these youth to items dealing 
with racial discrimination and general intol- 
erance. If Glock and Stark are right, then 
the young people who rank highest in ot- 
thodoxy should be the most intolerant and 
prejudiced; those rejecting supernatural be- 
liefs should be the most humanitarian in 
outlook. 

With this introduction, I shall fast, ac- 
knowledge the research findings on preju- 
duce; second, test their basic thesis with 
data from a youth population. 


WITNESS OF RESEARCH 


No CHRISTIAN can approach the topic of 
prejudice with his head held high. His 
church is inextricably linked with general- 
ized intolerance and a black history of anti- 
semitism. The bigot has a ready-made tra- 
dition. 

Unfortunately, this melancholy account of 

8A full description of these samples is given on 


pages 260-268 and pages 297-304 of Profiles of 
Church Youth (1963). 
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prejudice cannot be dismissed as “a tale once 
told.” It is a story that continues to be told. 
At least every other year during the 40's, 
50’s, and the early 60’s an important re- 
search study appeared to say that this malig- 
nancy is still with us (Levinson & Sanford, 
1944; Sappenfield, 1944; Turbeville & 
Hyde, 1946; Kirkpatrick, 1949; Adorno et 
al, 1950; Spoerl (1951); Gough, 1951; 
O'Reilly, 1954; Jones, 1958; Shinert & Ford, 
1958; Blum & Mann, 1960; Siegman, 1962; 
Olson, 1963). To illustrate, a study not un- 
like the one by Glock and Stark was carried 
out in the 40’s on a Minneapolis popula- 
tion. The resulting close correlation be- 
tween prejudice and orthodoxy led the au- 
thor, Kirkpatrick, to conclude that religion 
is not a fount of humanitarianism and 
should not be supported as such. The spate 
of studies that followed led to this rule of 
thumb: the more conservative the beliefs, 
the less humanitarian the outlook. A fair 
summary of these more gross forms of re- 
search came in a report given of a study of 
800 Protestant seminarians. 


The more conservative persons ate in their 
religious ideology, the more they tend to ex- 
hibit prejudice against and to reject such out- 
groups as Negroes, Jews and persons of other 
nations, and to idealize the correspondening 
in-groups. Conversely, the more liberal the 
religious ideology, the greater the rejection of 
out-group idealizations. The more conserva- 
tive persons are in their religious ideology, 
the more they exhibit such personality char- 
acteristics as authoritarian aggression and sub- 
mission, conventionalism, identification with 
power figures, projectivity, punitiveness, and 
stereotype. The more liberal the religious 
ideology, the less are such personality char- 
acteristics exhibited. 


The general impression of these studies 
is: the less biblical the Christian, the nicer 
the person. 


The accusing finger of research has been 
pointed at the Christian Church for decades. 
But too often the findings have been seen 
only by men already opposed to Christian- 
ity. Glock and Stark have served us well 
by presenting a popularized report — one 
that cannot be shoved back into the closet. 

As might be supposed, I found this atti- 


tude of intolerance in our youth study. 
Take, for instance, the findings on a cross 
sectional sample of Lutheran pastors and 
youth.* Although they agreed on how doc- 
trinal items should be answered, they dis- 


‘agreed on how we should relate to the ne- 


gro. Here are two examples: 


I believe excluding negroes from church ac- 
tivities would be justified in some commu- 
nities. 

16% of youth — yes 

19% of pastors — yes 
Although there is no essential difference be- 
tween negroes and white people, it is prefer- 
able for them not to mingle together socially. 

30% of youth — yes 

30% of pastors — yes 


In a separate analysis of data® our most 
sensitive youth showed their awareness of 
this lack of unanimity in leadership. When 
they came to the item, A goal of the Chris- 
tian Church is the elimination of all racial 
discrimination, as many disagreed as agreed. 


The evidence is tragically before us — the 
Christian Church is inextricably linked with 
racial discrimination. 


It would, however, neither be true to per- 
sonal observation nor published research not 
to add that, paradoxically, Christians are also 
linked with brotherhood. Some of the most 
ardent advocates of racial justice are reli- 
giously motivated. Some of the most ortho- 
dox Christians are relatively free of preju- 
dice. You will remember Allport’s (1954) 
classic observation: “religion both makes 
and unmakes prejudice.” To ignore this 
paradox is to ignore a reality and an open 
door for more sensitive and discriminating 
studies. Though Glock and Stark acknowl- 
edge there are orthodox and unprejudiced 
people in their sample, they unfortunately 
make no provision for them in their model. 
I introduce this fact of paradox, not as a de- 
fensive measure, but as a necessary context 
to the discussion which follows. 

This brings me to the main section of my 
presentation — a discussion of our youth 


4Sample description is given on page 299, Pro- 


files of Church Youth. 


5A description of this analysis is given on page 
285 of Profiles of Church Youth. 
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findings as, they relate to the major thesis of 
Glock and Stark. 


YOUTH FINDINGS 


First, a word about our items. We 
found, as did Glock and Stark, that items 
dealing with an attitude of prejudice or in- 
tolerance interrelate to a high degree. In 
our case the underlying variable that obvi- 
ously united the items could be identified 
as an attitude of tolerance or intolerance. 
We called the items “Humanitarianism.” 
Eight of these inter-locking items were used 
to form a scale. Here are some of them: 


Although there is no essential difference be- 
tween negroes and white people, it is prefer- 
able for them not to mingle together socially. 


The church should not send relief to com- 
munist people. 


Persons of certain nationalities and religions 
should be kept out of our country. 


Enemy countries should suffer as they have 
made others suffer. 


Unfortunately, we had no items specific 
to anti-semitism at the time we sampled our 
two populations. Now we do. I assume, 
however, that these new items on anti- 
semitism will inter-correlate with our “Hu- 
manitarianism” scale. 

The California studies of the 40’s (Levin- 
son and Sanford, 1944; Frankel-Brunswik 
and Sanford, 1945; Levinson, 1949) estab- 
lished a strong relationship between anti- 
semitism and intolerance toward other mi- 
nority groups. For this reason the study of 
anti-semitism branched out to a broader 
study of ethnocentrism. During the 50’s 
hundreds of studies used the F scale to dem- 
onstrate a strong relationship between eth- 
nocentrism, anti-semitism, and anti-negro 
feeling (Sanford, 1956). Rokeach accepted 
this generalization and moved on to develop 
a possible rationale for these prejudices 
(Open and Closed Mind, 1960). 

As I see it, the burden of proof rests with 
those who believe that anti-semetic feelings 
are separate from general intolerance. The 
raw data Glock and Stark present in Table 


6A full description of the scale is found on pages 
87, 278-286, and 289-295 of Profiles of Church 
Youth. 


62 is not sufficient to set aside a generaliza- 
tion that has grown out of two and a half 
decades of research. The least that would 
be required is a test of significance and a 
cross-validation on another sample. (Note 
incidentally the low correlation in Table 
81). 

I wish to do three things, using our youth 
populations: (1) Test the relationship be- 
tween orthodoxy and intolerance; (2) 
Demonstrate that the way one relates to his 
beliefs is an important vatiable; (3) Show 
that the religiously prejudiced and the reli- 
giously unprejudiced may be differing 
groups. 


Orthodoxy-Prejudice 


TO ASSESS expressed orthodoxy, we used 
17 catechism-type items which reflect a the- 
ology as conservative as the Glock-Stark or- 
thodoxy index. Here are a few that we 
used: 


To know Christ is to know God. 

Miracles take place today. 

Belief in the devil is outdated thinking, and a 
modern Christian does not need to believe 
this. 

After death there is a heaven or hell for every 
person. 


If the Glock-Stark thesis holds for gen- 
eral prejudice and intolerance, then the 100 
youth scoring highest in their acceptance of 
conservative beliefs should be most prone 
towards racial discrimination and the least 
humane in their outlook. The 100 scoring 
lowest should be the most humane. What 
do we find? Our data shows the reverse to 
be true. Nine percent of the most conser- 
vative youth believed that excluding negroes 
from church activities would be justified in 
some communities. This contrasts with 
38% of the least conservative youth who 
agreed to this item. 

Take another single item. Sixteen per- 
cent of the most conservative in theology 
said there are some non-church activities 
from which they could justifiably exclude 
certain people because of their racial differ- 
ences whereas, 38% of the least conserva- 
tive agreed to such discrimination. 
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These two items illustrate what is true on 
other items measuring humanitarianism. 
Those who accept the conservative belief of 
the church tend to show the greatest sensi- 
tivity to human need, whereas the least ac- 
cepting of a conservative theology tend to 
be the least sensitive to human need. When 
we correlated these two variables using our 
national sample, we found a product-mo- 
ment correlation of 42. This is a correla- 
tion that cannot be accounted for by chance 
factors. Hence, we conclude there is a post- 
twe relationship and a significant one be- 
tween orthodoxy and tolerance. 

The advantage of this finding is that it 
is based on a national probability sample. 
It is one, also, that we can cross validitate 
in 1967 using anti-semitic items. Should 
this relationship continue in this positive di- 
rection, then the conflicting evidence as to 
the causality of beliefs is conclusive. As of 
now it remains to be demonstrated. 

But what accounts for the dramatic rela- 
tionship between orthodoxy and prejudice? 
The problem is still with us. A partial <n- 
swer, I believe, is found in the type of re- 
spondent which the model singles out as the 
“committed believer.” 


Type of Respondent 


THE GATE-KEEPING EFFECT of the ortho- 
doxy and particularism indices of Glock and 
Stark is to classify church members on a 
continuum of absoluteness of belief. This 
is seen by examining the items. The most 
committed Christians are those who have 
“no doubts” and who tend to think in exclu- 
sive and absolute terms. It is highly signifi- 
cant that 3 of the 4 items (page 25) used 
to validate the particularism index include 
the word “absolutely.” These items then, 
tend to weed out the person who struggles 
with doubt, who knows times of suspended 
judgment, and who comes to realize that 
his certainties must always be held in a de- 
gree of uncertainty. 

Let me show the effect of this quite sub- 
tle distinction by finding a somewhat com- 
parable continuum in our youth sample. 

Certain vs. Uncertain Youth. 1 singled 


out the 100 youth in our sample who re- 
sponded to each of the 73 belief items in 
our study’ with either a “yes” or “no.” This 
would be the closest we could come to iso- 
lating a comparable type. Because they 


‘seldom if ever used a question response, we 


can assume that they apparently had no 
doubts regarding what they believed. I 
compared them to the 100 youth at the 
other end of the continuum — those who 
used the question mark most often. As you » 
would expect, those most certain of what 
they believe scored higher on orthodoxy. 
Their scores averaged at a 69th percentile. 
The “uncertains,” on the other hand, scored 
on the 22nd percentile of this scale. You 
could say the first are the more theologically 
orthodox, and the second, the more theolog- 
ically liberal. When we use this continuum, 
our data tends to agree with Glock and 
Stark. There is a slight correlation between 
orthodoxy and prejudice. The theologically 
certain youth are more intolerant and preju- 
diced (42nd percentile on the Humanitar- 
ian scale) than the uncertains (50th per- 
centile). True, the correlation is not 
strong. But, significantly, the direction is 
reversed for our youth population. 

Let me go a step further and show what 
happens when another way of relating to 
one’s beliefs is used. In this case let me 
use perception or particularism, rather than 
absolutenes of belief. 

Particularists vs. Generalists. We have a 
group of belief items for which the desired 
response is not obvious. These are not the 
immediately apparent catechism-type an- 
swets to which one might conform or ac- 
cede. Rather they are statements that ex- 
press a folk religion. They are some of 
the oft repeated concepts of a generalized, 
non-particularistic religion. (We have 
found through our validation studies that 
those who reject such statements are youth 
of perception and a particularistic faith.) 
Here are 4 examples of the 12 statements 
we use in our scale. 


The Bible teaches that God is like a friendly 
neighbor living upstairs. 


TPages 50-52, Profiles of Church Youth. 
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God is satisfied if a person lives the best life 
he can. 


Sin is whatever people (society) think is 
wrong behavior. 


Although there are many religions in the 
world, each one leads to the same God. 


I singled out the 100 in our sample who 
most frequently reject these affirmations of 
a generalized religion. I call them particu- 
larists because they discriminate between 
items that describe a particularistic or a gen- 
eralized faith. Their scores, for instance, on 
the “Justification by Faith” scale average 
at the 96th percentile. 


Now again to test the Glock-Stark thesis. 
Are the orthodox and particularist youth 
the more intolerant? For the Missouri 
Synod youth the answer is No. In atti- 
tudes of tolerance and humanity they rank 
well above the average for our national sam- 
ple of 2609.8 These 100 youth score at the 
71st percentile on the “Humanitarianism” 
scale. 


TABLE 1 


Particularist Youth and 
Attitudes of Tolerance 








Particu- 
National larist 
Sample Youth 
Scales n = 2609 n= 100 
1. Justification 
by Faith 50 96 
2. Humanitarian 
(Human Relations) 50 Fie 





It seems reasonable to conclude from our 
youth study that a faith which claims an 
absoluteness and finality for Christ does not 
predispose the believer towards an exclu- 
sionist stance. It is not the particularistic 
faith that causes intolerance, but rather, the 
way the person relates to his faith. Those 
who hold their beliefs with an absoluteness 
and little discernment are the ones to be 
identified with the group which Glock and 
Stark have identified. The tragedy is that 
these outspoken and opinionated people are 
often found in positions of congregational 
leadership. They, more than other church 


8Page 28, Profiles of Church Youth. 


members, see themselves as the defenders 
of the faith. 

But how about that significant group 
whose lives evidence charity, who hold to a 
particularistic faith with a minimum of 
prejudice? They are the salt of the earth 
— the ones who light candles. Let me 
speak of one way these people may be iden- 
tified. The description is useful because it 
suggests directions for our educational pro- 
gram. 


Religious — Unprejudiced 


I FIRST CAME to know of the distin- 
guished work of Dr. Glock when I read his 
proposed conceptual framework for assess- 
ing religious commitment. His five dimen- 
sional construct is, in my opinion, an out- 
standing contribution to the study of reli- 
gion. It provides an important network of 
indices for making inferences as to a per- 
son’s personal commitment. It provides a 
way of assessing a person’s response to his 
non-empirical referent. For some reason he 
does not use this construct in identifying 
the committed believer. Rather, he limits 
his assessment of religiosity to the classifica- 
tory variable of cognitive beliefs. 


I am suggesting that an important con- 
tribution to the study of prejudice would be 
a study where the continuum used is based 
on his conceptual framework. If done, I 
believe the scale will identify those whose 
religion is extrinsic or intrinsic. I say this 
because we used his construct to develop a 
“Religious Commitment” scale of 120 items 
and found it one of our most discriminating 
scales. It separated our samples even more 
clearly than did our items on perception. 

Studies in the 50’s and early 60’s have 
shown the possibilities in classifying church 
members so that the more prejudiced are 
separated from the less prejudiced. Vary- 
ing ways of dichotomizing religiosity have 
been suggested by Adorno et al (1950), 
Evans (1952), Allport (1954 and 1959), 
Broen (1957), Lenski (1961), and Brown 
(1962). One of the most fruitful distinc- 
tions has been Allport’s (1960) concept of 
an extrinsic and intrinsic religion. He de- 
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fines extrinsic religion as one where the 
master motive is always self-interest, where 
religion plays an instrumental role only. 
The person does not serve his religion; it is 
sub-ordinated to serve him. Allport makes 


this observation: “The relationship between ° 


religion and prejudice hinges on the type 
of religion that the personal life harbors. 
When it is extrinsic, the tie with prejudice 
is close; when intrinsic, prejudice is re- 
strained.” Several men have tested this 
classification (Spilka, 1958; Wilson, 1960; 
Whitam, 1961; and Brown, 1964 and 
1966) and found empirical support for All- 
port’s observation. 

Last year Allen established more explicit 
categories for distinguishing the religious- 
prejudiced from the religious-unprejudiced. 
By means of his criteria, the judges, from 
taped interviews, were able to make these 
classifications with a high degree of relia- 
bility: those in one he called “the com- 
mitted religious,’ and those in the other 
“the consensual religious.” Two out of 
three of those classified as consensual were 
found to be prejudiced; only one out of ten 
of those classified as committed were found 
to be so. Here is a summary of the cri- 
teria which distinguished them. 


Briefly, the individuals composing the Com- 
mitted group conceptualize religion (content) 
largely in terms of abstract principles, intangible 
ideas, and relational expressions. ‘They seem to 
order these concepts and express religious ideas 
with relatively clear meaning and nonambiguous 
referents (clarity). They also apparently distin- 
guish and delineate a relatively large number of 
religious categories, characteristics, and functions 
using multiplex rather than global or over-gener- 
alized ideas (complexity). Such individuals fur- 
ther order these complex, abstract religious concepts 
discerningly and express their religious ideas clear- 
ly (clarity), candidly examining and thoughtfully 
considering different or similar opinions, beliefs 
and practices in a frank, straightforward manner. 
This indicates an open and relatively accesible re- 
ligious outlook (flexibility). Religion, for them, 
is a matter of personal concern and central atten- 
tion, where the emotional commitment to religious 
ideas, ideals and values seems to account for or at 
least be relevant to daily activities (importance). 

By contrast the religiosity of the individuals 
composing the Consensual group appears to be 
more tangible and literal. Practical, observable 
referents and concrete, graspable images are pre- 


ferred to more abstract, philosophical ideas (con- 
tent). Their view of religion is apparently vague, 
obscure, unclear and indistinct in meaning and ref- 
erence as reflected in “conventional” statements, 
vague generalizations, and amorphous, subjective 
impressions (clarity). While their religion is com- 
posed of a relatively small number of categories 
or elements, these are typologized and global with 
a tendency to use dichotomous or bifurcated cate 
gories and to evidence “two-valued” logic (com- 
plexity). Such a religion is relatively restrictive 
or closed to differing ideas and practices in that 
these individuals apparently try to narrow or en- 
capsulate religiosity by rejection and distortion, or 
by an “insistence” on appropriate ideas, proper 
behavior and “right” beliefs. Lastly, the religion 
of such individuals tends to be detached and neu- 
tralized. While considered important, it appears 
rarely as an influence or being involved in daily 
activities and behavior (importance). (Allen, 
1965). 

I find this description useful because it 
defines the person who will be helpful in 
combating prejudice and who should be 
sought out to teach our children. 


But this raises another problem. Shall 
we conclude from the Glock-Stark data that 
a greater number of extrinsic, conforming 
Christians are found in the conservative 
church? Such may be the case. But there 
may be other factors than those considered 
in their book which are also involved. Let 
me suggest one. Somehow, no attention 
has been given the impact of the parish edu- 
cational program that has characterized the 
liberal vs. the conservative churches (Olson, 
1963). 

Let me explain: During the past decade, 
the immanence of God and man’s relation- 
ship to man has been stressed in the so- 
called liberal churches. On the other hand, 
the transcendence of God and man’s rela- 
tionship to God has been stressed by the 
conservative churches. It may be that the 
Glock-Stark findings should be interpreted 
as evidence to the impact which years of 
parish education can make when the empha- 
sis is on man’s relationship to man. It pro- 
vides good evidence, too, on how irrelevant 
Christian beliefs can become when the tran- 
scendence of God is stressed to the exclu- 
sion of his immanence. 


In spite of the methodological weakness 
that I have noted, the fact remains that an 
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uncomfortably large percentage of orthodox 
church people assent to prejudicial state- 
ments. Those who should be especially 
alarmed are the leaders in our theologically 
conservative church bodies because these at- 
titudes constitute a potent threat. In my 
opinion, this evidence alone represents an 
impressive contribution. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FEATURE REVIEW 


Two significant books have recently been published on Catholic schools, 
each based on a report of an exhaustive research inquiry into their effectiveness 
for religious education. The following 3-part review deals first with an analysis 
and evaluation of the research methodology of these studies by the Director of 
Research of REA, and is followed by two discussions of the significance of the 
findings for the future of Catholic schools by two prominent Catholic educators. 


The Education of Catholic Americans, by Andrew 
M. Greeley and Peter H. Rossi, Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Company, 1966, 368 pages. $8.95. 


Catholic Schools in Action, editted by Reginald 
Neuwien, Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1966, 328 pages. $10.50. 


I 
Research Methodoligy 


Poinciare once quipped: “The natural sciences 
talk about their results; the social sciences about 
their methods.” This is true and for good reason. 

The natural or physical sciences are exact 
sciences while the social sciences (and here specifi- 
cally the behavioral sciences) are inexact ones. 
One studies natural objects — animals, plants, min- 
erals — on which relatively precise measurements 
are possible (e.g. temperature, weight, acidity); 
the other studies man who is notoriously unreliable 
and for whom precise nonphysiological assessments 
are only a hope. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in the behavioral 
sciences there is disagreement on what is fact, what 
satisfactorily explains the findings, or what proce- 
dures are valid in sound inquiry. Nor is it strange 
that Berelson and Steiner, in their monumental 
study of the behavioral sciences, found no more 
than 1,045 empirically supported findings. Most 
of the research they reviewed did not meet the 
standards they considered essential. 

In social science research, methodology and find- 
ings ate inseparable: fault the methods and you 
fault the findings. This is why it can be a painful 
task to make judgments on the methodology of a 
study. In doing so, a reviewer knows he may under- 
mine confidence in what has been produced through 
much dedicated and painstaking work. 

I was asked to compare and contrast the two 
recent reports on Roman Catholic schools with ex- 
clusive attention to research techniques. The pur- 
pose of this request was presumably to help the 
reader determine the degree to which he might take 
the findings seriously. It should help him with 
questions such as these: 


Does the study utilize methods best suited for 
achieving the objective of the study? 


Is there evidence which establishes the reli- 
ability and validity of the data? 
Are the conclusions ones which the data re- 
quire? 
Can the conclusions be generalized to the en- 
tire Roman Catholic community? 
Is the analysis sufficiently sensitive to guard 
against simplistic interpretations? 

The books contrast sharply in their stance to- 
watd methodology. Greeley-Rossi’s report invites 
the reader to examine in detail how each phase of 
the study was carried out; Neuwien’s report pro- 
ceeds as though this is of little interest to the 
reader. There is, for instance, no information in 
the Neuwien book on how the original sample of 
13 dioceses was selected. There is no information 
on how the “extensive and internal” analyses were 
carried out, nor is data furnished on them. Yet 
they are to have furnished the basic data for many 
of the conclusions that are reported. Nowhere 
either does this report give an accounting on how 
their student inventories (referred to as “tests’’) 
were developed so as to become measuring instru- 
ments. It is this lack of information that dras- 
tically limits the value of Neuwien’s book and 
makes it difficult to evaluate. 

Some of the Neuwien findings however are not 
based on sampling data but on census-type ma- 
terial collected by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. This is used in a Conant-like ap- 
proach to treat many aspects of Roman Catholic 
schools that are not considered in the Greeley- 
Rossi Study. Such information serves a useful pur- 
pose in spotting areas of weakness and identifying 
needs that require immediate attention. 


The Achilles heel of the Notre Dame study is, 
of course, found in the sample of 13 “‘selected 
dioceses.” This sample, it appears, was assigned 
to the directors by the Senior Consultants. Be- 
cause the sample is not a random one, the genera- 
lizations can apply only to the schools of these 13 
dioceses. It will not be possible to cross-validate 
the findings on another sample nor to chart trends 
by means of subsequent studies. Though the study 
is large and in many ways impressive, it cannot 
setve as an empirical base upon which other studies 
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can build. The bias which inevitably attends a 
judgment sample is seen in the disproportionately 
large percentage of youth of Irish parentage. 

By contrast, the Greeley-Rossi sample was 
chosen with considerable care and effort to assure 
complete randomness. Upwards of six call-backs 
were made by interviewers to achieve an over-all 
cooperation rate of 77% of those that were chosen. 
A possible improvement would have been to pur- 
chase the cooperation of this recalcitrant group 
(22%) of non-respondents. (This is the proce- 
dure that is increasingly used). Nevertheless, this 
response rate is adequate and the findings based 
on this cross-section can be generalized to a na- 
tional population. 

A second contrast appears in the level of sophi- 
tication that characterizes the handling of the 
data. The Notre Dame study gives what the 
writers confess is the preliminary information of 
simple percentage totals. No attempt is made to 
go beyond description and to do anything more 
than exploratory research. 

Though the study is purely descriptive, one 
wonders however about questions such as the fol- 
lowing: Why were 8th grade and 12th grade 
responses combined (the populations are certainly 
not the same)? How valid are the classifications 
which are made of the responses to inventory 
items? Does the fact that a high percentage chose 
“advanced” responses and only a few chose “moral- 
istic” or “nominalistic’” responses mean that most 
Roman Catholic youth are advanced in their under- 
standing? Does it mean that only a few are moral- 
istic or nominalistic? 

Questions such as these force me to treat much 
of the Neuwien data as exploratory and hypotheses- 
generating. And here precisely is the contribution 
of this study: it provides provocative data and sup- 
plies a base and backdrop for local studies. 

The Greeley-Rossi study, on the other hand, ad- 
vances to a new level of sophisticated survey re- 
search. Specific questions ate used to guide the 
analyses of data, and appropriate statistics are in- 
troduced and expertly used in their search for ob- 
jective answers. Especially commendable is their 
effective use of the “gamma coefficient” to isolate 
the relative contribution of a parochial school edu- 
cation. 


This gamma correlation is an easy to understand 
indicator of the strength of relationship between 
two variables. It uses probabilistic terms to explain 
what proportion of the variance is accounted for 
by each correlation. (I still prefer the product- 
moment correlation and its potential for adding 
variances. ) 


Their method of data analysis and reporting is 
the epitome of clarity. What is done is always 
pertinent to the question the study is trying to 
answer. Nowhere do the authors over-interpret 
their findings; they remain with the conclusions 
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which are required by their data. Full allowance 
is also given for the variance in scores or percen- 
tages that must be credited to sampling error. 

When it comes to their use of indices (a big ad- 
vance over relying on single items) Greeley-Rossi 
can be faulted on their failure to demonstrate the 
internal consistency of the items (and hence their 
reliability). Nor do they indicate the degree to 
which these indices measure ip fact what they pur- 
port to measure. (This fault is common to sociolo- 
gical research). One does not know how accurately 
these coarse measures of sometimes three items re- 
flect the relationship which in fact does exist be- 
tween intervening variables. Had the indices been 
developed into more sensitive measures, greater 
differences may have appeared in the gamma co- 
efficients, 


Another common fault (which is expensive to 
correct) is trying to isolate causative factors without 
a control group. Without this addition of a con- 
trol group to one’s research design, one will al- 
ways fall short of answering the ultimate question. 
In the Greeley-Rossi Study, one still does not know 
if it is a parochial school education which ac- 
counts for the differences which appear for those 
who attend Roman Catholic schools throughout 
elementary, secondary and college years. It may 
be rather the reciprocal factor of a parochial edu- 
cation interacting on the youth to select out a 
certain type of youth. Those who stay with the 
church school throughout the entire period may 
tend to be a high quality youth who respond to 
the idealism and goals of the school. Hence the 
more commendable responses of these youth. 
(Personally I am inclined to believe that the school 
does make an important difference, but I recognize 
the possibility of the other explanation when a 
control group is not used.) 

The Greeley-Rossi study presents an outstanding 
example of careful sampling, ingenious design, 
complex analyses, objective interpretation, and de- 
lightful reporting. — Merton P. Strommen, Direc- 
tor, Research Department, Religious Education 
Association. 


II 


To anyone concerned with the future of re- 
ligious education, these two books provide, in two 
quite different ways, a fascinating study of many 
of the defects of Roman Catholic religious edu- 
cation in the past and present. The Greeley-Rossi 
survey, a compact workmanlike volume, is con- 
cerned with the effects of Catholic schools and col- 
lege education which still manifest themselves in 
adulthood, in persons whose education was com- 
pleted from five to fifty years ago. The Notre Dame 
study, presented in an enormous volume with 
plenty of white paper to spare, is intended to be 
“objective and informative” rather than evaluative 
about the Catholic elementary and high schools 
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But both studies deal, among 
other topics, with what Greeley-Rossi call “Re- 
ligious Consequences of Catholic Education” and 
the Notre Dame study, “Catholic School Out- 


of the present. 


comes”: the effect of Catholic education, past or 
present, on people’s religious knowledge, attitudes 
and behavior. 

To ascertain this effect, the Greeley-Rossi study 
divides “the Christian life into its various com- 
ponent parts” to “try to answer the following 
specific questions: 1. Are Catholics who went to 
Catholic schools more likely to engage in approved 
formal religious behavior? Do they go to Mass, 
receive Communion and go to Confession more 
frequently? 2. Are the Catholic-educated more in- 
clined to acknowledge the teaching authority of 
the Church and to recognize the right of religious 
leaders to indicate the appropriate stand for Cath- 
olics on controversial issues? 3. Are the doctrinal 
and ethical attitudes of those who went to Catholic 
schools more orthodox? 4. Do they have a more 
accurate knowledge of the formal teachings of their 
religion? 5. Are they more inclined to participate 
in the organizational activities of the Catholic 
Church? 6. Are they more dedicated in the prac- 
tice of the virtue of charity?” 

Probably everyone would agree that the above 
were main emphases in Catholic religious educa- 
tion in the past (with the exception of no. 6) and 
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pethaps it is fair enough to try to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of Catholic education on the basis of 
what actually was stressed. But for the authors 
of the book themselves to call these component 
parts of the Christian life seems to put them back 
into the pre-Vatican II era. However, on this 
basis, the findings indicate “a moderate but signifi- 
cant association between Catholic education and 
adult religious behavior” except with regard to the 
virtue of charity: “With our admittedly limited 
tools, we could not discover any relationship be- 
tween Catholic school attendance and disposition 
to help others.” But the findings also indicated 
that the association between Catholic education and 
adult religious behavior is really strong only among 
those who came from very religious family back- 
grounds (defined as those in which one parent 
went to Communion every week). 


Thus this survey would seem to show that Cath- 
olic education in the past a) stressed the external 
and organizational aspects of religion, b) was only 
moderately successful in inculcating the values it 
ttied to impart, and c) mainly among those who al- 
ready came from religious backgrounds. 


The Notre Dame study, although it is concerned 
with present education, gives an even more pte- 
Vatican II impression. For one thing in its style: 
e.g. “The very presence of religious is in itself a 
dominant, unforgettable symbol. Here are persons 
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set apart from the world reminding that world not 
merely of sin, of justice and judgment, but also 
of the unavoidable choice between the holy and 
unholy, between the things that are of time and 
the things that transcend time.” But it also gives 
this impression in the content of its “Catholic 
School Outcomes” questions, although it attempted 
to fashion an instrument which would try to find 
out the extent to which catechetical emphases have 
actually changed in teaching over the last decades. 
In the area of understanding, the respondent had to 
choose one of five answers indicating respectively 
an “advanced,” “moderate,” “conventional,” “‘mor- 
alistic’ and “nominalistic’” way of understanding a 
Christian truth. But the norm for the “advanced” 
answers was taken from the English edition of the 
revised edition of the German Catechism (1958) 
which now seems to progtessive Catholic religious 
educators already to be a memorial to the past. 
The results showed “a somewhat equal distribu- 
tion among responses classified as advanced, mod- 
erate and conventional.” And the responses to the 
student attitude index show “impressive percent- 
ages endorsing the Catholic values” of attending 
Mass regularly, supporting vocations to the priest- 
hood and sisterhood.” But only 55% strongly dis- 
agreed with the statement, “To reach heaven, it 
is enough to live our own lives well without look- 
ing for ways of helping others.” And here again, 
the report indicates that the effectiveness of Cath- 
olic schooling increases both with the religiousness 
of the parents and with the person’s educational 
level and higher status. 


This study, then, reaches much the same con- 
clusions as the Greeley-Rossi one: Catholic school- 
ing has been mainly concerned with external re- 
ligious behavior and has not suceeded in convincing 
students of the fundamental law of Christianity, 
the law of love; it is only as successful as it is when 
it builds on a religious background. 

Certainly, a shift has already begun to take place 
— even though it does not show in the Notre 
Dame study — in Catholic religious education, 
away from past emphases on externals and organi- 
zation and toward personal understanding and free 
commitment to the great commandments of love 
of God and neighbor, to be carried out in action. 
These studies indicate the vast and overwhelming 
task that Catholic religious education faces in this 
era of “renewal” in trying to help those brought 
up in the emphases of the past to appreciate and 
make their own, rather than simply being be- 
wildered by, the emphases of Vatican II. 


But these studies also show vety clearly what the 
Greeley-Rossi report takes pains to point out in 
several connections, that formal religious educa- 
tion can, by itself, have very little lasting effect 
even if given in a full-time religious school. “Un- 
less the work of the school is reinforced by other 
institutions of socialization, its effectiveness is very 
likely to be minimal in the long run.” If this is 


true of a five-day-a-week school, it is obviously 
much more true of any once-a-week class. 


The moral would seem to be clear. Religious 
educators must increasingly concern themselves 
with the family and the total adult religious com- 
munity if their work with children is to be of any 
real use. Religious educators must come out of the 
classroom and help people to find God, to come to 
know God — in the full biblical sense of the term 
— in their life-situations: in homes and places of 
work and recreation, in what they see on TV, in 
every phase of real life. They must show people 
in action how He is to be served by loving others 
“in deed and in truth.” 


Of course, many religious educators have been 
saying all this for some time. Perhaps these two 
studies will help to convince more of those in 
charge of money, programs and personnel to let 
them experiment more freely and on a really wide 
scale with the new forms and new ways that must 
be if the religious education of the future is to 
have a future. — Mary Perkins Ryan, Executive 
Editor, The Living Light, Goffstown, N. H. 


Ill 


INEVITABLY AND TARDILY, the roving eye of 
the social scientist has lit on the Catholic schools. 
To say nothing of the novelty entailed, the sheer 
size of the phenomenon was bound to draw serious 
attention. The American Catholic community has 
built an impressive edifice: some 2,500 secondary 
schools; 10,000 plus elementary schools — to- 
gether serving 5.8 million pupils or 14 per cent 
of the nation’s total school population on these 
levels. In addition there are in excess of 300 col- 
legiate-level institutions with an enrollment of 
420,000 students. 

Thanks to generous grants by the Carnegie 
Foundation, both the Catholic Study Office of the 
University of Notre Dame and the National Opin- 
ion Research Council, an affiliate of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, have been able to undertake inde- 
pendent studies in the “effectiveness” of Catholic 
education. To characterize both studies as pioneer 
is at once to signal their value and limitation. 

THE NOTRE DAME STUDY is more modest in its 
claim to be only a “pilot” study. It is more descip- 
tive than evaluative, more popular than scholarly, 
and provides the first detailed and comprehensive 
statistical picture of what is loosely known as the 
“system” of Catholic education in the U.S. A. The 
Notre Dame researchers have compiled and tabu- 
lated statistics from 92 per cent of the elementary 
and 84 per cent of the secondary schools of the 
United States, Additionally, visits and depth studies 
were made of the schools in 11 selected dioceses. 

The popular media have already broadcast the 
important findings of the study which have bared 
strengths and weaknesses, many previously known 
and others not, about existing Catholic schools. 
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Probably the distinctive contribution of the Notre 
Dame study is the instrument devised to evaluate 
the school’s effectiveness in religious education. 
The several Inventories of Catholic School Out- 
comes were prepared by a task force of social scien- 
tists and theologians to determine “what the stu- 
dents in Catholic schools know about their religion 
(ISCO-1); what their attitudes are to certain ques- 
tions either directly or indirectly religious in na- 
ture (ISCO-2); and what their opinions are about 
their religious and general education in the Cath- 
olic schools (ISCO-3).” Each item of the instru- 
ment represented five different levels of under- 
standing and varying degrees of depth. The tre- 
port says that slightly more than half of the 14,519 
students in the sample picked the two more sophis- 
ticated alternatives which, it concludes, speaks 
“reasonably well” for Catholic education. A great 
deal of statistical information is to be found in the 
report which will undoubtedly prove useful to 
policy-makers for some years to come. 

Just how successfully the report has measured 
religious understanding and commitment will re- 
main a matter of controversy. Admittedly any in- 
strument devised to enter and explore the murky 
and mysterious world of the human psyche cannot 
operate like the chemist’s scales or the physicist’s 
rays. Despite its impressive jargon, sociology is a 
science only by an extended meaning of the term, 
and even the exact physical sciences are incapable 
of weighing and charting the non-animal side of 
the human composite. Yet within these limita- 
tions, the Notre Dame study has achieved a certain 
success with its instrument. The instrument itself 
now invites refining in the hope that we can con- 
tinue to learn about man the religious animal. 

THE GREELEY-ROSSI STUDY attempts to do much 
more than the Notre Dame study, and if the Notre 
Dame effort is only a modest “scientific” success, 
in the opinion of the writer, the second study is 
even a smaller one. The advertising brochure for 
the Greeley-Rossi book reads: “The first definitive 
analysis of Catholic education in America, this im- 
portant new book covers all questions in the cur- 
rent debate on separate schools, and offers a wealth 
of information on the effectiveness of the Catholic 
school system in America.” Unhappily, these claims 
are bosh. To be sure, no author can control the 
wild prose of a promotion department. None the 
less, this writer felt uncomfortable at the lack of 
modesty frequently displayed in the book itself. 
Of course disclaimers were regularly put in to in- 
dicate caution in accepting evidence as conclusive 
but the concluding portions of the chapters and the 
final chapter seem serenely magisterial. 

A primary objective of the study was to weigh 
the relative impact of the different levels of educa- 
tion on religious behavior and social attitudes. 
Personal interviews were held with some 2,000 
American Catholics within the 23-57 age bracket. 
An additional one thousand respondents were con- 
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tacted and a selection of one thousand readers of 
the Catholic weekly Commonweal was polled by 
mail to effect a comparison between an ordinary 
Catholic and his “‘liberal’” counterpart. The data 
is beautifully packaged in tables giving percentages 
and gamma coefficients. But there are some dif- 
ficulties. 


At least this writer was appalled by the encyclo- 
pedic character of the study. The data simply does 
not support the scope of the conclusions or sug- 
gested conclusions. Hypothesis, generalization, sug- 
gestion, rhetoric and cettitude are woven together 
in a way that bewilders the serious reader and 
hints at a haste and ambition that, had they been 
avoided, would have resulted in a much more solid 
work. 


The most serious criticism of the study, it seems 
to this writer, is that it has confused religious edu- 
cation and religious behavior or formation. Not 
since Plato have men seriously argued that knowl- 
edge and virtue were one and the same. ‘The 
Greely-Rossi book tells us that “If the principle 
goal of Catholic schools is to provide religious edu- 
cation, the first question we must ask is whether 
they have succeeded in doing so. Are the Catholics 
who went to Catholic schools “better” Catholics 
than those who did not... ?” I would hope they 
are “better” Catholics (in the moral sense) but 
I would deem the Catholic schools complete fail- 
utes if their products were not normally more 
knowledgeable about Catholic faith and morals. 
Indeed, who would be rash enough to say that the 
American public school is only a moderate success 
(or that we cannot really say if it is a success or 
not) because its products do not all live up to the 
lofty moral and spiritual ideals they were shown? 


Religious Education is an ambiguous phrase. 
Moreover, Catholic schooling is not the same thing 
as Catholic formation. In a restricted sense reli- 
gious education is instruction in the beliefs and 
practices of a systematized or institutionalized reli- 
gion in order to achieve knowledge and understand- 
ing. However, since the sponsoring group usually 
undertakes religious education because it aims to 
build commitment among its members, loyalty and 
service to the ideals of the faith community are 
also recognized goals of religious education. As a 
matter of fact, the school may not be the most im- 
portant factor in inducing commitment. 


A separate religiously-oriented school obviously 
does not exist merely to provide the opportunity 
for learning. The atmosphere of such a school 
definitely reinforces and hastens the learning pro- 
cess. Above all, in a thousand ways that defy defi- 
nition (and the instruments of the social scientist) , 
this atmosphere strengthens and completes the edu- 
cational influence of home and church. No one 
has perfectly analyzed or described it. Exaggerated 
claims have been made for it. Hostile critics have 
labeled it brainwashing — but it remains in the 


same respectable category with the process that 
results in love of country or family. In such an 
environment a youngster is more likely to ac- 
quire a distinctively “Catholic” attitude toward 
life. 


A sentence on an early page of the Greeley-Ros- 
si study tells the reader, who wonders if the ap- 
proximately 2,000 respondents making up the 
sample upon which the study is largely based could 
be “typical” of a much larger population, that he 
should consult a standard college statistics text. 
Here is one reader who remains dubious, all the 
more after he discovered that priests and reli- 
gious were excluded completely from the sampling. 
He may be pardoned for wondering how accurate 
such an exclusion makes the gamma coefficients 
and what this does to generalizations on the effec- 
tiveness of Catholic education. Is it naive to think 
that, since most priests and religious are products 
of Catholic schools, their religious knowledge 
and behavior is somewhat relevant to any conclus- 
ion about the whole of Catholic education? (A 
similar difficulty arises with the Notre Dame study 
which excludes seminarians and postulants from 
its sample.) 


One last negative comment has to be made. It 
seems to this reviewer that in their instruments 
both the Notre Dame and the Greeley-Rossi 
studies at times sacrificed the profundity of cer- 
tain religious concepts to facile verbalizations which 
can be readily computerized. An item in the latter 
study asks if the love of neighbor is more important 
than eating meat on Friday, the incorrect answer 
indicating religious extremism among adolescents. 
The reviewer submits that such an airy abstraction 
as “love of neighbor” is ill paired with a concrete 
act, long since emptied of its rich religious symbol- 
ism. Mote practical would have been the concre- 
tizing of “love of neighbor” into something like 
the importance of bringing a meat dish to a starving 
family even though it were a Friday. As of De- 
cember 2, 1966, anyhow, few will be left to care. 


On re-reading the above lines the present author 
Owns to a certain distress. Much of what he has 
written has been crucial, perhaps harsh. Knowing 
petsonally the principals behind the studies, he 
esteems them as reseatchers and admires them as 
pioneers. By no stretch of the imagination does he 
classify himself with those critics who instinctively 
and constitutionally resent the light of reality 
which dares to illumine some comfortably obscure 
corners in the Catholic educational world. The 
first in any field is the target and the measure. 
More studies will come and they will be better be- 
cause of what has preceded them and because other 
critics may keep reminding them that to measure 
the shadow is only to induce to the substance. 
Neil G. McCluskey , S. J. Visiting Professor, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame 
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Rediscovering Judaism. Reflection On A New 
Theology.” Edited by ARNOLD JACOB WOLE. 
venta Quadrangle Books, 1965, 288 pages. 

0! 


The relevance of the message of Judaism in the 
light of modern thought is examined in this col- 
lection of essays by 9 contemporary Jewish think- 
efs, representing various shades of Jewish belief. 
The authors stand on the common ground of tra- 
dition and affirm the ongoing role of relevation, 
side by side with reason and philosophical specu- 
lation. In the words of the editor, they view them- 
selves as “American continuators” of Rosenzweig 
and Buber. In the vety process of confronting the 
tradition and selecting from it the vital elements 
for our time, they see their novel and radical con- 
tribution. 

Although the essays deal with disparate themes, 
from the task of Jewish theology, to prayer, Jew- 
ish history, Christianity, psychoanalysis and inter- 
national relations, a common viewpoint underlies 
them all. “Fundamental to the approach of the 
various contributors is the covenant idea — the 
belief that Judaism consists in the record of the 
encounter and dialogue between God and the peo- 
ple of Israel. It is their conviction that the living 
God can be experienced existentially in each age 
through the Torah, the depository of the tradition. 

While basing themselves upon the tradition, the 
writers stress also the duty of man to assert his 
own individuality by declaring anew for God. 
Thus, for Lou H. Silberman the task of Jewish 
theology is to confront the whole of tradition, on 
the one hand, and to systematize and sift the teach- 
ings of that tradition, on the other, A dual role, 
therefore, rests upon the modern Jew in encoun- 
tering his tradition and responding to it. By exer- 
cising his role to accept or reject he maintains his 
freedom and petsonal uniqueness. 

The writers are well aware of the tensions of 
modern thought and the challenges it holds for 
religious belief. But unlike the exponents of 19th 
century rationalism who fostered a critical view 
of Judaism and robbed it of much of its essence, 
they have focused attention on its unique and life- 
giving qualities. Their contribution lies in dem- 
onstrating how the modern Jew can go beyond 
reason in relating himself to his people and God. 
Their collective effort speaks well for the develop- 
ment of a Jewish theology to meet the needs of 
our time. — Jacob Kabakoff, Dean, Cleveland Col- 
lege of Jewish Studies. 
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and woman and for the anxieties, problems and 
conflicts that they experience in their life as mem- 
bers of the human community. In contrast, tradi- 
tional theology, with its emphasis upon the tran- 
scendence of God and upon the other-worldly des- 
tiny of man, often seems remote and unfeeling. 


On the intellectual plane, too, the philosophical, 


language and concepts of the Christian tradition 
May seem out-moded to those who have come to 
think in terms of phenomenology, existentialism 
and linguistic empiricism. 

Dr. Vogel is thoroughly sympathetic with this 
concern; as he himself says, his starting-point is 
“our most immediate analysis of ourselves in our 
lived world”. Where he differs from the secu- 
larisers is in his conviction that it is precisely be- 
lief in a transcendent God and in the entering of 
that God into the experiences and predicaments of 
our everyday life that can rescue man from anx- 
iety and loneliness and can provide him with 
the dynamic that he needs in order to live authen- 
tically, confidently and fruitfully. The titles of 
his chapters will show the thoroughly realistic 
character of his book. “Starting Where We Are”, 
“Against God and for the Gospel” (a sympathetic 
but critical account of van Buren’s position), 
“Criticism of the Secular Gospel” (Vogel’s own 
reply), “Morals and Man in Crisis”, “Man’s Ac- 
tion in the World”, “In Defense of God" and 
“Religious Living” — here we see the steady 
movement of the argument from the existential 
predicament of man, through the spurious secular- 
ist remedies that are offered him, to the affirma- 
tions of a transcendental and incarnational reli- 
gion, which, by assuring him of the assistance of 
a Power greater than himself, delivers from his 
sense of lostness and helplessness and, by assuring 
him that his ultimate destiny lies beyond this 
world in a supernatural realm into which ulti- 
mately this world will be transformed and gath- 
ered up, offers him not an escape from the brute 
facts of human existence but strength to be fully 
man. Vogel’s final remarks concerning Teilhard 
de Chardin show that the scope of his Christian 
thought includes not man alone but the whole 
universe of which man is part. This is the religion 
for man of the space-age. — E. L. Mascall, Profes- 
sor of Divinity, King’s College, London, England. 
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Authority in the Church. By JOHN L. MCKEN- 
ZIE, S.J. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1966, 
vi + 184 pages. $3.95. 

Fr. McKenzie, one of the world’s ranking bibli- 
cal scholars, has produced a book about authority 
with insight and reserve enough to make it an ef- 
fective agent in church renewal. The biblical 
themes Fr. McKenzie discusses are basic and genu- 
ine; his comments about the present state of af- 
fairs are sometimes caustic but always honest. This 
book is a major contribution to one of the critical 
areas in ecumenical dialogue. 


Fr. McKenzie’s thesis is that authority in the 
church, as that authority is described in the New 
Testament, is not a species of authority in general. 
It is something unique. He does not deny that 
there has been development in the theory of au- 
thority since New Testament times — especially 
in relationship to the Petrine office — but he la- 
ments the fact that there has been no comparable 
development in the theory, of authority in the 
church corresponding to recent developments in 
the theory of political authority. Instead of de- 
velopment, the absolutism of the sixteenth century 
seems to have been frozen in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Taking the biblical illustrations of Christ him- 
self and St. Paul’s relationship to the churches in 
his charge, the author stresses the differences be- 
tween the church as a society and secular societies. 
Christ calls his disciples to be lackeys, shepherds, 
and children — none of which are bearers of au- 
thority; St. Paul’s dedication was to persons, not 
to an institution or an abstract message. In the 
New Testament, teaching (the explanation of the 
gospel) is shown to be subsidiary to proclamation 
and to evangelization. 

It is not hard to summarize what Fr. McKenzie 
thinks authority in the church should be. It should 
be leadership in a community of love. But the 
simplicity of that summary may mislead one about 
the riches of the book. The biblical exposition of 
leadership in a community of love makes that con- 
cept exciting with the fullness of Christ. 

The author is not a man to mince words or to 
disguise his own feelings. The prestige of author- 
ity in the church has been lost, he says, in such 
areas as segregation, birth control, the arbitrary 
and autocratic use of authority, unhealthy liaisons 
with political authority, and in ecclesiastical pomp 
and ceremony. The Roman Catholic Church’s 
treatment of Galileo is called “the greatest doc- 
trinal blunder in the history of the Church,” and, 
it is added, the chutch’s reaction to evolution was 
almost as bad. 

In this book a spade is called a spade and the 
New Testament Church can be recognized as the 
New Testament Church. In Fr. McKenzie’s hands, 
biblical theology furnishes, at the same time, in- 
structive and piquant reading. — Arthur A. Vogel, 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin. 
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The Human Church. By WILLIAM H. DuBay. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1966, 192 pages. $4.50. 

Every sentence of this book blows away a cob- 
web. It is almost a series of quotable quotes sum- 
marizing, in epigrammatic form, the major chal- 
lenges facing the church today. Yet, in blowing 
away these cobwebs, the writer consistently pre- 
sents a positive theme: the need to humanize the 
church, 

God is the great humanizer — “Yahweh was 
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the first atheist, the first iconoclast and demytho- 
lizer” — and, following him, the church must 
cease apologizing for its humanity and become 
more human at every level of its life. God needs 
the church: let the church be human. God pro- 
claims his kingdom: let the church be concerned 
primarily with people, as Christ was: If we do 
this, we may find ourselves in a “two-point pro- 
gram for parish renewal: (1) Abolish churchgo- 
ing (2) Burn down the parish church”. This is no 
idle challenge, for Father DuBay clearly sees the 
heavy institutionalizing of the church, both in its 
buildings and its use of people, as a major ob- 
stacle to the Christian Gospel. 

Well placed at the heart of his book, he presents 
a most imaginative idea, that the task of humaniz- 
ing the church is forced on us by the present racial 
struggles. “When the Negro comes pounding on 
our door demanding that we treat him like a per- 
son and nothing else, we have to admit that we 
have never treated anybody like a person and 
nothing else.” The Negro forces the church to 
concern itself with life’s ethics. Here is the pri- 
mary purpose of Christian education and worship, 
both of which he analyzes at length. 

The book is clear, thoughtful, realistic and witty. 
I recommend it both to the individual reader and 
to groups. It scratches so many nerve-endings 
that discussion should flow freely. — Ernest Har- 
rison, Associate Editorial Secretary, Anglican 
Church of Canada. 
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The Future of Religions. By PAUL TILLICH. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1966, 94 pages. $2.95. 


This little volume contains four of Paul Til- 
lich’s last lectures, including the very last one, 
“The significance of the history of religions for 
the systematic theologian”. It also includes trib- 
utes to Tillich written by some of his colleagues 
at the University of Chicago, and a set of fine 
photos. 


Tillich’s interest in non-Christian religions came 
to him relatively late, although its roots are already 
to be found in his concept of faith as ultimate 
commitment, for such an ultimate commitment 
underlies all religions. Yet this concern played 
no part in his Systematic Theology, and it was only 
after Tillich’s short visit to Japan, through his 
lectures on Christianity and the Encounter of 
World Religions (1961), that the public became 
awate of it. As Professor Eliade notes in his con- 
tribution to this book, the possibility of a new 
orientation of Tillich’s systematic thought arose 
out of this encounter. In 1964 Tillich himself 
took part, with Eliade, in a joint seminar on His- 
tory of Religions and Systematic Theology, of 
which the last lecture of this book, and of his life, 
seems to have been the fruit. 

This lecture is interesting, condensed and packed 
with material. It features some of Tillich’s famil- 
iar themes, — a critique of Barth’s theology, the 
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dialectic of the profane and the sacred, theonomy, 
the kairos — with their usual strength and weak- 
ness. In particular, the Karl Barth in question is 
the early, polemical Barth, not the serene Barth 
of his later years and his latest volumes. ‘Tillich 
also introduces new expressions into his vocabu- 
lary, which gives freshness to his language, but 
also vagueness: What exactly is meant by “the 
Religion of the Concrete Spirit’’? 

I suspect that the most important element of 
this last lecture does not lie in the potentialities 
of Tillich’s new insights into the religions: unless 
he had considerably altered the point of view ex- 
plained in Christianity and the Encounter of 
World Religions, his thought in this difficult field 
could not be very enlightening. The most valu- 
able point rather lies in Tillich’s explicit rejection 
of the “death-of-god” school. This should destroy 
the claim that this latest irrationalism has a fore- 


runner in Paul Tillich, — George H. Tavard, 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. 
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Sex, Family and Society in Theological Focus. 
Edited by JOHN CHARLES WYNN. New York: 
Association Press, 1966, 256 pages. $4.95. 


The present volume of essays and an anticipated 
companion one to follow aim to discuss the Chris- 
tian meaning of responsible sexuality in contem- 
porary society. Such serious discussion is long 
overdue. The current sex revolution has proceeded 
without benefit of clergy, though it has attracted 
numerous prophets and high priests. One might 
regard this as a typical case of cultural lag, but a 
more cynical observer, following the contention 
of Marx that people ask only questions they can 
answer, might see it as stemming from the mod- 
ern Christians’ secret fear that they have no an- 
swets. A review of religious writing on the sub- 
ject up to the present, at least, leads only to the 
distressing conclusion that “traditional expressions 
of Christian ethics in regard to sexual behavior 
have proved inadequate for today’s world.” “a 

In the opening essay the editor presents a real- 
istic description of the present state of confusion 
among Christians and discusses some of its sources. 
In the following essays the remaining nine con: 
tributors bring their respective theological, sociolo- 
gical and psychological insights to bear on the 
vatious sex-related problems generated by our 
rapidly changing, ethically pluralist society. These 
contributions are uniformly stimulating and in- 
structive, and together with the excellent study- 
guide provided by Dr. Genné in the last chapter, 
fulfill their intended purpose of offering helpful 
material for reflection and discussion. 

But they also leave some significant issues un- 
explored. In discussing premarital sexual rela- 
tions, divorce and changing sexual roles, for ex- 
ample, there seems too little awareness that values 
survive primarily to the extent that they are insti- 
tutionalized, for only in this way do they retain 
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their power to mold personality and consequently 
exert their influence as internalized motivating 
forces. The individual is largely a product of his 
culture, and if the “designs for living” presented 
by his culture are confused, contradictory or vague, 
he is likely to reach adulthood lacking the personal 
prerequisites for making the responsible choices 
assumed by some of the contributors. Of course 
religious values could come to his aid, but it is pre- 
cisely the relevance of these values, at least as tra- 
ditionally formulated, that is being questioned to- 
day. Obviously, Christians must take a new look 
at the meaning of human sexuality. In this con- 
nection, the essay by Pieter De Jong, “Christian 
Anthropology, a Biblical View of Man,” merits 
special attention. It could serve as the starting- 
point for a positive reformulation of relevant 
Christian values, and coupled with greater aware- 
ness of the need to assure their social implementa- 
tion, would further advance the thinking so aptly 
stimulated by the other essays in this volume. — 
John L. Thomas, S.J., Research Associate, Cam- 
bridge Center for Social Studies, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Art of Pastoral Conversation. By HEIJE 
FABER and EBEL VAN DER SCHOOT. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1965, 223 pages. $3.75. 


What is it that pastors and clergymen communi- 
cate to their people, and in fact, how is this done? 
This straight-forward little study analyzes pastoral 
conversation with a clarity and succinctness that 
is of real value for those in this work. Although 
writing for the Continent and primarily for Prot- 
estants, the authors have put together a discussion 
of the basic elements that is helpful not just to the 
clergyman but to others who function in a pastoral 
setting. That other workers in a church setting, 
counselors and teachers can read this with under- 
standing and profit is of definite utility. 

Faber and van der Schoot illustrate the difficulty 
of pastoral conversation that overlooks the feelings 
behind words. Various ways of listening and re- 
sponding, and the empathic-reflective method of 
Carl Rogers are examined and compared. ‘The re- 
lationship itself and other modes of conversation 
are studied. The authors use examples and a style 
ot discussion such as to lead the reader into a per- 
sonal comprehension. 

In the second part of the book the psychological 
aims of pastoral conversation are explored with ex- 
amples of how this can work, and a discussion of 
the unique dimensions and distinctive resources of 
a pastoral conversation. ‘The last area will be con- 
troversial in this country with many already in this 
field, and with the secular theology developing, but 
it does demand a thorough discussion and this is a 
good beginning. 

The book is a welcome and needed kind of in- 
troduction. But there are too many clergymen to- 
day who feel that they know how to counsel when 
they acquire a little of Rogers. Fortunately, expe- 
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rience can help develop a range of responses that 
better meets the particular needs of person. Some 
assessment of the person in his own situation is 
essential for a therapeutic conversation. Chapter 
six on aims and modes of pastoral conversation is 
an excellent complement, e.g. on what is possible 
by an interpretative and clarifying process. We 
need a lot more of this kind of understanding and 
writing. 

The use of the term “nondirective” has become 
passé in this country, as it stereotypes a “pure” po- 
sition from which every significant person in coun- 
seling theory and practise including Rogers himself 
has moved. Besides it is now recognized that all 
counseling is directive in some way. Faber and 
van der Shoot are not completely consistent in how 
the pastor’s other duties are integrated in his coun- 
seling approach, yet few people are, today, besides 
the fundamental and the secular theologians at the 
two extremes. A key question is whether we fall 
short of our task as pastors when we do not try to 
bring a problem into God’s light after an emo- 
tional release (p. 118). 

The authors’ use of the term “pastoral conversa- 
tion” is well taken. We need more grasp of the 
human significance of all our pastoral relation- 
ships, as the amount of time spent in formal coun- 
seling for most of us is a fraction of our other 


contacts. The book is an immediately practical 
and useful commencement. — Paschal Baute, osb, 
St. Leo College, St. Leo, Fla. 


se Ss of 
Agapology. By WILMON HENRY SHELDON. Bos- 

ton: Christopher Publishing House, 1965, 241 

pages. $4.95. 

When Prof. Sheldon retired, he had written very 
little, but quickly there appeared America’s Pro- 
gressive Philosophy (1942) and Process and Polar- 
ity (1944), two books which brought together 
the insights of Thomism and process philosophy 
in an original and helpful manner. Since then, 
among other works, God and Polarity (1954) and 
Rational Religion: The Philosophy of Christian 
Love (1962) were written and serve as the back- 
ground for this comprehensive philosophy of life 
by a man of 90. Sheldon is a lover of wisdom, 
empirical and pragmatic and easy to understand, 
and yet he is profound and deeply religious. His 
skill as a teacher comes through in his constant 
consideration of possible objections to his thesis. 

His claim is that “love is one with reason and 
with chance as properly understood” (p. 9). 
“Azgapology” refers to the unity of love and reason, 
and chance means ‘the realization of all possibles’” 
(p. 26). The whole relationship is a wholly ra- 
tional one which points to the @ priori necessity of 
God as self-existent love. The sweep of his book 
is to justify this thesis by an appeal to empirical 
evidence, considering objections as he builds on 
the ontological argument for the existence of God. 
Charles Peirce, Thomas Aquinas, Charles Harts- 
horne, and others appear as they contribute to the 
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total argument. Good as self-realizing and evil as 
ultimately destructive of itself form an essential 
part of this clear and careful argument. 

For those who ate tired of logical positivism 
and are eager for philosophy as true wisdom, this 
is the book to start with. — Randolph C. Miller, 
Editor. 
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The Broken Center: Studies in the Theological 
Horizon of Modern Literature. By NATHAN A. 
SCOTT, JR. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1966. 237 pp. $5.00. 

This book summons both theology and literature 
to look at the consequences of our contemporary 
loss of confidence in temporal, historical life, our 
inability to associate the finite world with dimen- 
sions beyond itself. There are no relations, Scott 
is saying, among thing, persons, events, dimen- 
sions: the center is broken and things fly apart. 
This analysis of contemporary life is by no means 
a novel one — T. S. Eliot, Allen Tate, Erich Heller, 
and William F. Lynch (on whom Scott is especial- 
ly dependent) are among the many who have 
spoken of our culture in these terms. Scott’s spe- 
cial contribution is in reflecting upon this situa- 
tion as a Christian theologian who is also deeply 
appreciative of contemporary literature. 

Scott ruminates on his theme, rather than de- 
veloping it, for the book is not a systematic state- 
ment but a collection of essays, all previously pub- 
lished with the exception of one chapter. This 
format, however, reflects Scott’s understanding of 
the proper relation between religion and literature 
— an open dialogue between interested parties 
with mutual benefit. And a close reading of this 
book would be of benefit to both literary critic and 
theologian, for Scott is, I believe, at his best in 
these essays. Here he is operating as a theologian, 
not as a Critic; he is investigating one theme essen- 
tial to the health of all theological thought (and, 
he would add, all artistic expression) —confidence 
in historical life. 

Perhaps the most exciting facet of his investiga- 
tion is the chapter on the awareness of time in 
modern life, in contemporary literature, and in 
the Christian faith. Much of what he writes has 
been said before (but seldom has it been so well 
collected and digested) and his comments on the 
cinema as the artistic medium that “perfectly sym- 
bolizes our sense of the fluidity of experience” are 
brilliant. Likewise, his treatment of the comic 
and tragic genres as they relate to the awareness 
and acceptance of historical life are significant con- 
tributions to this theme, though not entirely novel 
ones. 

Scott is a highly eclectic writer (the book is 
rife with quotations from a vast company of the- 
ologians, writers, and critics), whose genius lies 
not so much in originality as in synthesizing im- 
portant ideas in an eloquent and provocative way. 
This is an important contribution, for Scott knows 


the real problems and the one he tackles in this 
book is one of the most momentous facing modern 
man. — Sallie McFague TeSelle, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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Freedom and Faith, New Approaches to Christian 
Education. By J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1965, 156 
pages. $3.95. 

Chamberlin serves the field of religious educa- 
tion well by demonstrating in this book the im- 
portance of serious critique of the published views 
of leading educators, here Smart, Miller, and Sher- 
rill. Why has there not been more open conver- 
sation among theorists in this discipline? 

His summaries of their views provide a brief 
survey of thought in this field over the last twenty 
years, and his analysis provokes stimulating tfe- 
sponse. For instance, he notes their church-cen- 
teredness and lack of concern with general educa- 
tion. Although he does not develop the matter at 
any length, he sees the harmful separation between 
parish and extra-parish education, especially as re- 
gards higher education. He reiterates what has 
sometimes been overlooked, that the liberal re- 
ligious education of earlier in this century was 
strongly theological rather than anti- or a- theo- 
logical. ; 

Any reader can nit-pick this book. At times 
Chamberlin overstates, oversimplifies, or overgen- 
eralizes. He fails sometimes to provide clear and 
consistent basis for his own criticisms of Smart, 
Miller and Sherrill. He could himself hold to a 
steadier definition of theology throughout the 
book. And some of his own positive ideas tantaliz- 
ingly call for more specific development. 

But his aim is provocative, and even these faults 
contribute to the dialogue a thoughtful reader un- 
dertakes with him. 

This reviewer found these points especially evoc- 
ative: the emphasis on the world and its com- 
plexity as the broad context for Christian educa- 
tion; the stress on mission and its centrality in 
church education (e.g. how can the church edu- 
cate in dispersion and service? ); the reminder that 
after all the individual, not the group, is the real 
learner; the attempt to free theology and education 
from their boxes and put them in living context of 
teaching-learning relationships ( relationships are 
here valued, elsewhere criticized); and the strong 
emphasis on the dual need today for more local 
church effort in curriculum planning and adult 
education, 

More could be said about the real values and 
open questions of this book. The thoughtful pas- 
tor, educator, or interested layman, armed with de- 
sire for conversation and a pencil, can be consider- 
ably helped in his understanding of Christian edu- 
cation by reading Freedom and Faith. — William 
B. Kennedy, Secretary for Education, Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church in the 
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U. S., Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Shared Time Strategy. By ANNA FAY FRIED- 
LANDER. St. Louis: Concordia, 1966, ix + 87 
pages. $3.25. 


Shared time continues to be mentioned almost 
inevitably in every discussion of current develop- 
ments in education in the U. S., and with increas- 
ing federal money poured into new educational 
programs “‘for all children,” shared time will be- 
come a topic of discussion in many more communi- 
ties. Surprisingly, this slim volume is the first 
devoted to a survey of shared time: its definition, 
origins, present usage, possibilities and potential, 
effect upon both public and parochial schools, legal 
and fiscal implications, and a broad range of com- 
ments from those who have studied and worked 
with such programs in their locales. 

Mrs. Friedlander has given us a very useful book, 
thorough and competent to a surprising degree 
granted the size of the volume. She includes a 
good bibliography, case histories of shared time 
experiments, and a simple chart giving each state’s 
present legal position and provisions for shared 
time. 

One finds certain assumptions passed on with- 
out criticism, e.g., that shared time arrangements 
might cause mote Catholics to vote for school bond 
issues. It has never been shown that Catholics are 
less willing to support bond issues than other citi- 
zens; and, if interest in the schooling of one’s own 
children is the supposed voting determinant, then 
it should be noted that considerably more than half 
of Catholic school-age children are and always 
have been in public schools. There is an implica- 
tion that only Catholic students now benefit from 
shated time programs, but Lutheran and Catholic 
7th-8th graders have for years taken once-weekly 
industrial art or home economics courses in the 
public schools of Milwaukee and Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Perhaps the theme of this informative and use- 
ful book is the need for open-minded cooperation 
and willingness to change on the part of all partici- 
pants. Shared time can succeed, and will succeed, 
Mrs. Friedlander tells us, only where people really 
want it to. — J. Thomas Finucan, Principal, As- 
sumption High School, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
consin. 
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Fundamentals and Programs of a New Catechesis. 
The Higher Institute of Catechetics of Nijme- 
gen, Holland. Translated by WALTER VAN DE 
PUTTE, C.S.Sp. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univer- 
sity Press, 1966, 312 pages. $6.95. 

The word “‘catechesis” wasn’t used very much 
by religious educators five years ago. But its popu- 
larity has grown by leaps and bounds and the num- 
ber of books and journals being published of late 
that explore its meaning and its ramifications are 
legion. The book under consideration in this re- 
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view defines catechesis as “Throwing light on the 
whole of human existence as God’s salvific action 
by witnessing to the mystery of Christ through the 
word, for the purpose of awakening and fostering 
the faith and prompting man to live truly in accord 
with that faith.” 

It can be said without qualification that any 
book which seeks to replace the traditional method 
of imparting religious knowledge to children as so 
many facts to be learned, by an authentic education 
in a living faith, and which tries to implement this 
ideal by concrete programs, is certain to arouse the 
interest and attention of persons engaged in the 
business of catechetical renewal. These persons 
must decide which books, of the several that are 
available, should be bought, read, and thoroughly 
assimilated. Not always an easy decision — either 
for the teacher or the book reviewer. 

Fundamentals and Programs of a New Cate- 
chests, a compilation of papers written by an 
anonymous team of experts for The Higher Insti- 
tute of Catechetics of Nijmegen, Holland, is surely 
a noteworthy contribution to the current discus- 
sion. Its value lies chiefly in the fact that it takes 
careful account of the psychological and sociologi- 
cal aspects inherent in every teaching situation and 
uses these as guidelines in presenting material for 
all the various grade levels. The authors are well 
aware of the sort of world we are living in and 
have gone to great lengths to find out how the six- 
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year old looks at the world around him — the 
twelve-year old, the teen-ager. These catechists 
caution strongly against forcing attitudes, disposi- 
tions, avowals of faith among students. The ptoc- 
ess is a gradual one — one in which parents and 
teachers assist, not one which they bring about. 


This brings us to the role of the parents in the, 


work of religious education. One is reminded of 
the old expression: “You can’t blame an elephant 
for being big.” By the same token, you can’t blame 
a book for addressing itself to the question of fos- 
tering a genuine faith among children, with the 
response and commitment that that faith implies, 
im a school situation. Yet there is a certain para- 
dox in the fact that this book, and others of its 
type, while saying vehemently that the parents ex- 
ert the primary role as religious educators belie 
that very notion by their intense preoccupation 
with the school. Suggestions that parents be kept 
informed of what is being taught, meet regularly 
with teachers, and the like imply that the burden 
belongs to the school (parents are encouraged to 
help out). 

Is there a neatly-packaged answer to this di- 
lemma? The reviewer would not venture to sup- 
ply one, but only suggests that if any sort of real- 
ism is to be achieved in catechesis, if the child is 
to be spared the notion that the faith is “something 
he hears about and talks about in school,” it is 
imperative that the same efforts being channeled 
toward the direction of the child be applied also 
to the adult parish community. And that new 
books on the subject reflect this urgent need. 
Great strides have been made over the years in 
changing the character of catechetical instruction. 
Unfortunately it is still something we associate 
largely with children. 

The high literary standards achieved by some 
existing U. S. catechetical journals have worked a 
hardship against other journals and books which 
come to readers in their translated form. Funda- 
mentals and Programs of A New Catechesis does 
not distinguish itself by its lively style, its imagery, 
its poetry. It is a source of many riches, but the 
process of digging for the gold is not awfully good 
fun. — Virginia Sloyan, Washington, D. C. 
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The Shaping of Protestant Education: An Interpre- 
tation of the Sunday School and the Develop- 
ment of Protestant Educational Strategy im the 
United States, 1789-1860. By WILLIAM BEAN 
KENNEDY. New York: Association Press, 1966, 
93 pages. $2.50. 


It is a curious but often-observed fact that in- 
stitutions, once they get set in a particular pattern, 
tend to reproduce that pattern with surprising fi- 
delity even though the conditions which produced 
it have radically changed. Today many Protestants 
are obviously perplexed as they look at their Sun- 
day schools. Knowing that intelligent understand- 
ing of how Sunday school theories and practices 


came into being can contribute to an effective 
dealing with them today, Dr. Kennedy, a Christian 
educator, mastered much American church and. 
educational historiography in analyzing the story 
of the shaping of the Sunday school. 

The thesis is that in the period between Revolu- 
tionary and Civil wars, when Protestantism rose to 
a highly influential place in the general culture, 
the churches accepted the public school as primary, 
and considered the Sunday school as adjacent to it. 
The common schools could and did teach morality 
and “religion in general”; the Sunday schools pro- 
vided the specific religious teachings the denomina- 
tions wanted. In certain ways the Sunday school 
movement transcended the denominations and 
helped to keep the public schools aware of reli- 
gious forces beyond their common faith. But 
denominational pressures to a considerable degree 
overcame much of the earlier nondenominational 
nature of the Sunday school, so it became at once 
“an educational and ecclesiastical hybrid” (p. 77). 

In setting this forth compactly, Dr. Kennedy 
has helpfully clarified certain important aspects of 
American educational and religious history. Those 
who must make decisions with respect to Sunday 
schools today will find much to inform them in 
this well-written interpretation, the fourth con- 
tribution to “Monographs in Christian Education,” 
a series edited by C. Ellis Nelson. The careful 
notes and select bibliography reveal that this work 
is based on thorough research in original primary 
and recent secondary sources; these bibliographical 
helps point the way to further study of many im- 
portant topics introduced in this brief and lively 
report. — Robert T. Handy, Professor of Church 
History, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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Toward a Theory of Instruction. By JEROME S. 

BRUNER. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of 

Harvard University Press, 1966, 176 pages. 

$3.95. 

Professor Bruner (director of the Center for 
Cognitive Studies at Harvard) is one of those rare, 
truly exciting writers who can make seemingly 
prosaic research materials vibrantly interesting. 
Furthermore, his writing lends itself to the reader’s 
own reflection. He is deeply engrossed in his ma- 
terials, looking at them sometimes introspectively 
but never pedantically. He admits the possibility 
of “false starts” and never claims to be able to 
present final data in view of the flux that sustains 
truly creative research. 

In his first chapter he outlines certain “patterns 
of growth,” and offers “some benchmarks about 
the nature of intellectual growth against which to 
measure one’s efforts at explanation.” How does 
the child free himself of present stimuli in order 
to conserve past experience? What rules govern 
storage and retrieval? What is this “representa- 
tion”? His terms “enactive,” “iconic” and “sym- 
bolic” to describe the forms of representation are 
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highly suggestive, possessing overtones and under- 
tones beyond the mere “catalogue” itself. 

The essays in the rest of the book deal with 
“education as social invention,” the structuring of 
a course on “Man,” “the will to learn” “on coping 
and defending,” and “on making and judging.” 

Bruner’s “evolutionary instrumentalism” puts 
him somewhat in the line of descent of John 
Dewey. But between Dewey and him lie the exis- 
tential realities of contemporary culture and pro- 
founder scientific research that have shown the 
forming of minds to be a more complex matter 
than Dewey’s generation could perceive. Here are 
the growing edges of a new penetration into the 
meaning of the structures of learning, the founda- 
tions for next steps in philosophizing about the 
educational process, and as yet untapped perspec- 
tives that should yield fresh insights for those who 
would understand the cognitive possibilities in 
religious instruction. — Kendig Brubacker Cully, 
Dean and Professor of Christian Education, New 
York Theological Seminary. 
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Let the Children Paint: Art in Religious Educa- 
tion. By KATHRYN S. WRIGHT. New York: 
The Seabury Press, 1966, 168 pages. $4.50. 
The keynote of this book is Christian joy. The 

first part describes psychologically and theologi- 
cally how the media of painting can provide a 
creative way for children of all ages to communi- 
cate deep religious feelings and ideas. Through 
painting children can begin to discover and ac- 
cept themselves for who they are — as children 
of God. Painting can aid in a child’s understand- 
ing and growth by giving him a way to express 
what he encounters in the world around him. He 
also expresses his interests through his paintings 
and can thereby give teachers and others an indica- 
tion of what he thinks and feels. 

Painting contributes towards fellowship within 
the group. By having a kind of “show and tell” 
time at the end of a session of painting, children 
can begin to verbalize what they are trying to ex- 
press in their paintings and thereby share feelings 
and ideas which are important to them. From 
here it is possible to move into an appreciation of 
great art. Many times some of the children’s paint- 
ings will resemble the pictures of great artists and 
this can be exciting for them. 

The second part describes practical helps for the 
teachers in a way that will enable any interested 
person to try painting. There are valuable re- 
sources such as a bibliography of different kinds of 
books and lists of films, recordings, slides and 
travelling exhibits. There is an excellent appendix 
on Biblical stories related to themes and hymns 
and examples of possible painting projects. The 
book is full of rich illustrations which will en- 
courage readers to want to begin at once to let 
the children experience joy through painting. — 
Barbara H. Miller, Director of Christian Educa- 
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tion, St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The Case of the Chosen People: The Role of the 
Jewish People Yesterday and Today. By W. 
GUNTHER PLAUT, New York: Doubleday, 
1965. $4.50. 


Any philosophy of Jewish history involves a 
study of the riddle of Jewish survival, the mystique 
of Jewish history: not the names and dates and 
place of Jewish existence, but why did the Jewish 
people among all others in human history survive? 
Was it their intelligence? Their wit? Their in- 
genuity? Learning? Adaptability? What actu- 
ally accounts for this miracle of the centuries? 

W. Gunther Plaut, who is the distinguished 
tabbi of Holy Blossom Temple in Toronto, is com- 
mitted to the classic theory of the chosen people 
doctrine. It is because, in answer to this eternal 
tiddle, the Jews are the chosen people of God. 
It is because God covenanted with the people of 
Israel to be His particular people who, through 
suffering and success, through century after cen- 
tury, have survived and must continue to survive 
in order to be His witness to mankind. 

Plaut deals with the unique question, Why is a 
Jew a Jew? He deals with the riddle of Jewish 
existence — survival and its meaning, cast in a 
theological context, yet within a framework of 
economics, psychology, politics, facts, even fiction. 
He begins with the impossible history that is the 
Jew’s: with all the attacks upon the Jews, with all 
the power of empires that rose and fell on the stage 
of history, how come the Jews could survive? They 
couldn’t survive — yet they did. Why?  Cer- 
tainly so conspicuous a success could not have been 
an accident century after century. There must 
have been some purpose, some reason. Plaut of- 
fers ten highlights of this people’s impossible 
career — spanning 2,000 years — that illustrates 
the wonder of this persisting people who insisted 
on shouting “Yes!’’ when the whole world was 
saying “No!” to them by way of persecution, hatred 
and malice. Why did the Jews insist on having a 
destiny instead of writing finis? 

Plaut analyzes some of the answers which are 
more or less well known: his father’s traditional 
answer found in the Bible, the answer of the Church 
and the Mosque, the answer of Barth and Niebuhr, 
even the specious reasoning of the Marxists (an 
excellent analysis, by the way), the approaches 
of Spengler, Toynbee and Freud — all of whom 
in one way or another tried to answer the dilemma: 
why should a Jew perist in being a Jew? 

Plaut rejects all these and comes to his answer, 
the only answer that makes sense to him: Jews 
survived because they believed. INo less, no more. 

They believed in their covenent with God, 

they believed in His faithfulness, they often 

believed in their own superiority, and in their 
exclusive religious prerogatives. They did not 
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develop their faith as a support for survival; 

in the past it was always the other way around; 

Jewish existence made sense and was pos- 

sible only because the Jew believed in his 

divinely determined status. (p. 74) 

Thus, Plaut puts his case for the chosen people 
concept squarely on the line. There seemed to be 
no good reason for Jewish survival, neither politi- 
cal, cultural, social, psychological, raison d’ etre — 
none but one: God chose the Jews. God made His 
covenant at Sinai with that generation and with 
every generation to follow. The entire theme of 
Jewish history reflects one conviction: Israel was 
God’s chosen. 

The Jew is what he is because of a double 

choice: because of his choosing and his being 

chosen, but the content of his choice, its mean- 
ing and its significance are not necessarily 
what the words have conveyed in the past. 

(p. 101) 

Why the Jews? Why not some other people? 
No reason at all! It just happened that way. Yes, 
many explanations and legends have been offered, 
but none of any consequence, none of any compel- 
ling or convincing reason. The choice remains a 
riddle, an eternal riddle. If this is so, should there 
be reason for explaining it? No, it must remain a 
mystery; and that’s why Jewish existence itself is 
such a riddle. There is no rational explanation of 
the mystery. 

Plaut uses the middle parts of the book to trace 
the development of the idea of uncertain mission 
from Abraham to Babylon, through the dark, long 
centuries of exile, through the changes in the mis- 
sion idea itself and its eternal uncertainties. He 
notes the key word “perhaps” — not for use, but 
perhaps it is the mission of the Jew to be this 
chosen instrument of God’s purposes. Perhaps the 
Jew is destined “to maintain the possibility of mi- 
nority and diversity” (p. 120), to be acculturated 
yet not assimilated; “to be totally in this world yet 
also beyond it; to be loyal nationals of many coun- 
tries yet the earth’s true internationalists .. .” 
(121) 

Plaut raises disturbing questions about the state 
of chosenness within the State of Israel. He ex- 
coriates the people there who have rejected religion 
and want to be known as “Canaanites,” who want 
only to be left alone. They feel God rejected them 
in their hour of need; now they will have no part 
of Him. 

The final chapter of the book, “Personal Post- 
script,” is a testament of faith. Purely autobio- 
gtaphical, it ties the book together in the first per- 
son singular. Though at first glance it seems like 
an unnecessary appendix to a theological work, it 
documents the written word with a personal testi- 
mony that transforms the words into a light and 
the light into a flame of faith. How the young 
Gunther Plaut grew up in Germany, graduated as 
a Doctor of Laws just at the time Hitler barred 


Jews from law practice, how he turned to religion 
at the “Hochschule” in Berlin, ultimately came to 
the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati and be- 
came a rabbi, how in finding his people he found 
God — this is his testimony. 

I have learned to live with partial answers 
even in the realm of faith. For me, belief is 
not congruous with total knowledge, and un- 
questioned certainties. I do not know how to 
answer the question of the six-million mur- 
dered ones, although I feel it is forever di- 
rected to me who remains to contemplate their 
fate. How does the presence of God related 
to His chosen people at the hell gates of 
Auschwitz? I do not know, though I marvel 
at the possibility of men affirming Him even 
in the throes of that death. For this they 
did . . . What made a Jew, hiding for years 
in the underground bunker in Cologne, write 
these words on the walls of his lightless dun- 
geon: “I believe in the sun even when it is 
not shining; I believe in love even when I do 
not feel it; I believe in God even when He is 
silent. .’’? 

Plaut has written a moving, highly erudite yet 
humble paean of faith. He does not claim to have 
all the answers. He does not say that his faith 
must be the faith of all other men, though he 
has an interesting plea for Jewish missions to con- 
vert othets to the people of the Covenant. What 
he does offer is his own rationale, his own mes- 
sage of conviction and commitment. For Gunther 
Plaut the paradox of Why is a Jew, Why have the 
Jews survived ?has an answer. And for him that 
is enough. 

Who should read this book? Rabbis and 
teachers, certaialy. They will have much to re- 
learn. Anyone else? Is it written exclusively for 
Jews? No, this is a book to which Christians may 
freely turn for insight into the mystery of their 
fellow citizens, the Jews. Ministers, priests, teachers, 
all who are interested in understanding how the 
tradition of Jesus became the message of his be- 
lievers will find here helpful hints to new faith. 
— Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, Ph.D., Temple Beth 
El, Detroit, Mich. 
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Principles of Christian Theology. By JOHN MAC- 

QUARRIE. New York: Charles Scribnet’s Sons, 

1966, xiv and 477 pages. $7.95. 

Professor Macquarrie of Union Theological Sem- 
inary has written in my opinion the best one 
volume study of Christian theology in our genera- 
tion. It is more than this. The first third is an 
introductory philosophy of religion that announces 
the motive that will reappear later in the symphony. 
Here are perceptive chapters on human existence, 
the nature of revelation, the language of theology, 
and the setting of Christianity among the religions 
of the world. 

This type of presentation in its essential balance 
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and openness to the whole range of human ex- 
perience can be heartily recommended to the non- 
Christian as well as the secularist as a persuasive 
restatement of Christian theology. ‘Theology,’ 
he writes, “may be defined as the study which 
through participation in and reflection upon a 
religious faith, seeks to express the content of this 
faith in the clearest and most cogent language 
available.” 

The remainder of the book consists of the usual 
topical analyses of the theological spectrum bril- 
liantly presented although divided somewhat un- 
convincingly into Symbolic Theology and Applied 
Theology. This last includes the church, ministry 
and mission, word and sacraments, worship and 
prayer. This distinction has the misfortune of sug- 
gesting that the Trinity, creation, christology, last 
things, etc., are not in themselves immediately to 
be “applied” and that the theology of the Church 
is somehow less authentically “symbolic” than the 
rest. His treatment of Mariology is a fine chal- 
lenge to traditional Protestant positions. His fair- 
mindedness is impressive. Only once has this re- 
viewer found slippage. He caricatures plans for 
Church union only to list what would then be 
obvious criticisms. This reviewer feels that some- 
thing more exciting than the Anglican communion 
is in store for mankind. 

What is Dr. Macquarrie’s point of view? To 
Heidegger’s philosophy add large measures of Karl 
Rahner with some orientation from Tillich and 
Bultmann and you have a quick answer. Dr. Mac- 
quarrie has, however, made the product thoroughly 
his own in a most successful way. I only hope the 
student who will use his book in my course this 
year will enjoy it and profit from it as much as 
I have. 

He recognizes the mew center in theology. 
“Among contemporary theologians, I have found 
Karl Rahner the most helpful. In saying this, I 
am acknowledging that the leadership in theology, 
which even ten years ago lay with such Protestant 
giants as Barth, Brunner, and Tillich, has now 
passed to Roman Catholic thinkers.” — Welliam 
J. Wolf, Professor of Theology, The Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Theological Ethics. By JAMES SELLERS. New York: 

Macmillan, 1966, xi + 210 pages. $5.95. 

Dean Sellers, of the Divinity School of Vander- 
bilt University, has written an unusually lucid in- 
terpretation of the task of theological ethics. Un- 
like many books on Christian ethics, this one does 
not try to solve all theological and moral problems 
in the compass of two or three hundred pages. 
Sellers’ references to literature in theological ethics 
and other relevant areas testify to the fact that he 
has read widely and perceptively. Few publica- 
tions by American Protestants thus far have dem- 
onstrated as much knowledge of German publica- 
tions and of some of the trends in Roman Cath- 


olic ethics and theology. He has written a book 
for the American scene, and this also adds to the 
pertinence and interest of the book. 


The text is not a tight and closed system. In- 
deed, Sellers has modestly chosen to organize his 
material around four “loci” or “common topics for 
ethical reflection” that he feels are necessary and 
basic to twentieth-century Christian ethics. These 
are “stance, wisdom, action, and fulfillment.” Thus 
each major section answers, in Sellers approach, 
a question. “What is the theological stance, the 
distinctive promise held out for man by the Judaeo- 
Christian faith, as a basis for his conduct, both 
personal and social?” “How are (a) the peculiar 
insights of this stance related to (b) the ordinary 
media of human, secular wisdom, and how may 
Christian ethics retain a proper interdependence 
with each?” “What are the appropriate modes of 
action, both personal and social, by which men 
may realize the promise vouchsafed in the stance?” 
“What criteria may be drawn upon to judge the 
actions of men to test their realization of the 
promise?” (p. 21) 


For Sellers, the theological “stance” is interpreted 
primarily in the Biblical terms of “promise and 
fulfillment.” This enables him to demonstrate 
special insight on the temporal and spatial dimen- 
sions of Christian morality. He lays out the need 
for pluralism in the practical moral reflection of 
the Christian community; there are several and not 
one source of insight and consideration in the 
determination of moral judgments. This point is 
especially congenial to me, and Sellers has out- 
lined it very well, particularly on the point of how 
technical knowledge of the secular disciplines and 
the secular world are to be used in Christian ethics. 
His view of man is that of “actor”; this, to be 
sure, is “in the air” now, but Sellers has lined it 
out in such a way that there is good stress on the 
“initiating” capacity of the actor. Again, he strikes 
a point that I find to be congenial with my own 
thinking. The problem of the relation of “sal- 
vation” and “morality” is dealt with in a sugges- 
tive way by using the idea of “wholeness” in both 
religion and moral terms. 

In terms of its general perspective, openness to 
various issues, and tenor of reflection, I find this 
book to be more in accord with ways of work that 
seem profitable than any other recent book in 
Christian ethics. My discontent with it is not in its 
perspective, nor in the internal order of things 
in the book. My discontent is that Sellers has 
given us only an outline, in my judgment. As 
such, many moot points are not dealt with in suf- 
ficient detail or refinement to satisfy certain critical 
questions raised by moral philosophers and the- 
ologians. There is some looseness in the usage of 
words; e.g. on p. 32 where he writes about Protes- 
tants using “fath” as a “critical standard” in the 
determination of excellence in conduct, and then 
shifts to writing about faith as a “stance”, without 
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suggesting that these are two quite different mat- 
ters. 

I wish Macmillan would put the book into 
paperback edition at reasonable price, for it would 
be a good antidote to some very popular books in 
Christian ethics, and in my judgment it is just as 
readable. — James M. Gustafson, Professor of 
Christian Ethics, Yale University. 
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Re-Thinking the Church’s Mission. Ed. by KARL 
RAHNER, S.J. New York: Paulist Press, 1966, 
viiit152 pages. $4.50. 

Edited by a distinguished Jesuit theologian, this, 
the thirteenth volume of Concilium, is a translation 
from the German of seven chapters by as many dif- 
ferent authors. It is in three parts. 

The first part covers a variety of topics. The 
main task of missions is defined as establishing the 
church among other nations on a firm basis with a 
hierarchy of its own chosen from among the native 
people. Centralized direction is through the Propa- 
ganda Fide (Sacred Congregation for Propagating 
the Faith) created in 1622. The chapter with this 
theme briefly sketches the history and policies of 
the Propaganda and points out recent develop- 
ments. The Sub-Saharan African Church is de- 
scribed as young and rapidly growing and as facing 
problems of adjustment to its cultural and religious 
environment without compromising the Christian 
kerygma. The Catholic Church on the mainland of 
China under Communist rule is a small minority, 
separated from Rome with persecuted remnants of 
those holding with Rome. Yet in Taiwan and 
other Chinese not on the mainland, including stu- 
dents in Europe and North America, are millions 
who are accessible, and for whom adaptation in 
methods is necessary. 

The second part deals with the ecclesiology of 
mission, points out the relative neglect of the sub- 
ject, and traces what is being done to fill the gap. 

Part three is devoted to the place of the laity as 
dealt with in Vatican II. 

All chapters are by experts and, while not popu- 
larizations are in non-technical language and ate 
eminently readable. — Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
Sterling Processor Missions and Oriental History, 
Emeritus, in Yale University. 
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The Untold Story of Qumran. By JOHN C. TRE- 
VER. Westwood, N.J.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1965, 214 pages. $8.95. 

Mr. Trever has written a book with a great deal 
of warmth and appeal and those who are interested 
in the Qumran Scrolls should relish his excellent 
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manuscript. Since Mr. Trever himself was on the 
scene when the Scrolls first came to light and since 
he was involved in the initial recognition of and 
identification of their contents, one needs to com- 
mend Mr. Trever for being autobiographical, but 
never obtrusively so, for he writes in admirable 
This is a book of charm and balance 
and a delight to read. 

Once the Scrolls were discovered, and the knowl- 
edge of them came into public press, and certain 
scholars expressed their explosive judgments and 
enthusiasm, both for and against the Scrolls, the 
Scrolls became objects of great controversy. It is 
delightful, accordingly, to notice the detachment 
with which Mr. Trever looks back at those excite- 
ment-filled days, and at the same time conveys the 
intense animation of the times. 

The book is a very handsome one, beautifully 
designed, beautifully printed and a pleasure to own. 
Granted that it is peripheral to the Scrolls, rather 
than focused on the substance of their contents, it is 
still a highly useful contribution, and Mr. Trever 
is to be congtatulated. — Samuel Sandmel, Provost 
and Professor of Bible and Hellenistic Literature, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion, Cincinnati, O. 
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Studies in Luke-Acts, Edited by LEANDER KECK 
and J. LOUIS MARTYN. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1966, 316 pages. $8.50. 

This series of nineteen essays by seventeen noted 
scholars is presented in honor of Professor Paul 
Schubert of Yale University. It is indeed a nota- 
ble publication and will provide a most important 
reference for the student of the Lukan writings, 
which constitute more than one quarter of the New 
Testament. 

To read this book is in a sense to sit in on a 
seminar in which the participants are eighteen of 
the finest students of Luke-Acts in the world today. 
The knowledge of the authors is imposing, and 
they are drawn from Holland, Germany, Norway, 
Switzerland and the United States. And yet in the 
manner of a seminar there is considerable disagree- 
ment among the experts, and the reader must be 
fascinated by the dialogue among the essayists. He 
in turn is forced to make frequent choices among 
alternative views and after consideration of the evi- 
dence and arguments to make up his own mind. 
The scholars provide the learning, in part set forth 
in copious notes, but in the end it must be the text 
of Luke and Acts which will be carefully studied. 

This is not an easy book to read, but it is a vety 
valuable setting forth of the present state of knowl- 
edge regarding the Lukan two-volume work, and it 
should be available in all well-equipped biblical » 
libraries. It is unique among current books in the 
English language. — Henry M. Shires, Professor of 
New Testament, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Mary in Protestant and Catholic Theology. By 
THOMAS A. O’MEARA, O.P. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1966, 376 pages. $7.50. This is an 
irenic and ecumenical approach to the theological 
understanding of Mary, including the opinions of 
many Catholic and Protestant thinkers. Richness 
of sources is combined with judicious insight. 


The Life Within: The Prayer of Union. By Dom- 
INIC M. HOFFMAN, O.P. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1966, xi + 242 pages. $4.50. Guidance 
to the spiritual life based on Thomas Aquinas and 
St. John of the Cross, stressing the unitive way. 


The Book of Catholic Worship. By the BOARD OF 
EDITORS OF THE LITURGICAL CONFERENCE. 
Washington, D. C.: The Liturgical Conference, 
1966, xxii + 807 pages. $3.50. This beautifully 
designed book, used for the first time on Passion 
Sunday, 1966, reflects all of the latest changes in 
worship and contains the Mass, Hymnal, Psalter, 
Parish Sacraments, Parish Services and Prayers. The 
selection of hymns is ecumenical. Much of the 
service music is new. ‘The English translations of 
the psalms and canticles are modern. In all, it is 
an admirable job. 


The Roman Catholic Church in the United States: 
A Guide to Recent Developments. By BENSON 
Y. LANDIS. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1966, 
192 pages. $3.95. This is a simply written intro- 
duction to the Roman Catholic Church by a Prot- 
estant layman, dealing briefly with many aspects 
of Catholic life and thought. 


Spirituality in Church and World. Volume 9, 
Concilium. New York: Paulist Press, 1965, 166 
pages. $4.50. These excellent volumes continue 
to enrich the church. Among the writers in this 
one are Christian Duquoc, Hans von Balthasar, 
Etienne Cornélis, and Francois Wandenbroucke. 
The topics cover a wide range, seeking to interpret 
spirituality for today’s world. 


Children Ask about God and Everything. By AN- 
TOINETTE BECKER. New York: Herder & Herder, 
1966, 221 pages. $4.50. A mother of six has 
kept a diary for many years and this is the distilla- 
tion of her story, anecdotal and revealing, of how 
she handled her children’s questions. The perspec- 
tive is Catholic, European, and matriarchal, but 
the conversations have a universal validity. 


Masterpieces of Catholic Literature. Edited by 
FRANK N. MAGILL. New York: Harper & Row, 
1965, xxvii + 1134 pages. $9.95. This is a com- 
panion volume to other reference works by the 


same editor. A large staff assisted in culling and 
summarizing important Catholic writings, begin- 
ning with the Didache and concluding with Pacem 
in Terris. 


FOR CHILDREN 
Master of the Royal Cats. By JERZY LASKOWSKI. 
Illustrated by JANINA DOMANSKA. New York: 
Seabury Press, 1965, $3.50. This is a children’s 
book, simply told and beautifully illustrated. Its 
appeal is to fantasy and imagination, and ages 5-9 
especially will find it enthralling. 


The Children’s Bridge. By HILDE LORCH. Trans- 
lated by MARIE SCHROEDER. Illustrated by EVA 
BRUCHMAN. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1966, 62 pages. $2.59. For grades 3 to 6, 
beautifully illustrated and well told, about children 
around the world. 


The Golden Swan. By JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD. 
Illustrated by KATHLEEN Woop. New York: Sea- 
bury Press, 1965, 170 pages. $3.50. A story of 
hatred and reconciliation in the Great Forest, more 
than 300 years ago. Ages 10-14. 


The Life of St. Anthony of Padua. By JANET 
BRUCE. Illustrated by EMILE PROBST. New York: 
Herder & Herder, 1965. $1.50. Exciting biog- 
raphy for junior age. 


The Life of St. Paul. By JANET BRUCE. Illustrated 
by EMILE PropsT. New York: Herder & Herder, 
1965. $1.50. For primaries and juniors, this 
story gives a picture of a great missionary. 


The Elephant on Ice. By JAMES PLAYSTED WOOD. 
Illustrated by HAROLD BERSON. New York: Sea- 
bury Press, 1965, 96 pages. $3.00. A nine year 
old and an elephant. 


I'd Rather Stay with You. By CHARLOTTE 
STEINER. New York: Seabury Press, 1965, 32 
pages. $2.75. A baby kangaroo wants to stay in 
his mother’s pouch. Pre-school. 


Kate and the Apple Tree. By NAN HAYDEN AGLE. 
Illustrated by VELMA ILSLEY. New York: Sea- 
bury Press, 1965, 69 pages. $3.00. An apple tree 
is saved by moving it. Ages 8-11. 


Raminagrobis and the Mice. By HAROLD BERSON. 
New York: Seabury Press, 1965, 32 pages. $2.50. 
Delightful fantasy for pre-schoolers. 


David. By JANE BEARMAN. New York: Jona- 
than David, 1965, $1.95. David is a friend and 
a hero. For juniors. 


Jonathan. By JANE BEARMAN. New York: Jon- 
athan David, 1965, $1.95. Friends separated due 
to an unpredictable father. Juniors. 
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PAPERBACKS 


The Secular Meaning of the Gospel. By PAUL 
M. VAN BuREN. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1966 (1963), xvii + 205 pages. $1.95. See re-: 


view by Schubert M. Ogden, RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION, March-April 1964, p. 184. 


A Strategy for the Protestant College. By LLOYD 
J. AVERILL. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1966, 128 pages. $2.25. 


To Mend the Broken. By KARL E. LUTZE. St. 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1966, 99 
pages. $1.95. 

A Listener's Guide to Preaching. By WILLIAM 
D. THOMPSON. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966, 
110 pages. $1.25. 


Fathers of the Primitive Church. Selected and 
translated by HERBERT A., MUSURILLO. New 
York: Mentor-Omega, 1966, 272 pages. 75 cents. 


COCU. Consultation on Church Union. Cincin- 
nati: Forward Movement, 1966, 95 pages. 25 cents. 


CONANT REPORT FOR PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
(continued from page 31) 


rectors do more actual teaching, using their 
classes to gain the insight and to provide 
the laboratory experiences necessary for 
teacher training. Sixth, if seminaries are to 
educate teachers and prepare pastors and di- 
rectors to teach, they must supply the essen- 
tial ingredient in teacher education: namely, 
a significant internship under a master 
teacher. Seventh, in staffing, this will mean 
less use of specialists in the study of Chris- 
tian education and greater employment of 
those with insight into and skill in the art 
of teaching. Eighth, relevant and signifi- 
cant theory would be developed by educa- 
tional “middle men” working with those 


skilled in the art of teaching. Nénth, time 
for practice would be acquired by the elimi- 
nation of the so-called “practical” courses. 
Last, practical instruction in how to teach 
would be closely tied to actual student 
teaching cooperatively directed by a semi- 
nary professor who does some parish teach- 
ing and a parish teacher who does some 
seminary teaching. In short, Conant im- 
plies reforms which would greatly lessen the 
chasm (one far greater than the one at 
which Conant is aiming) between expert 
and teacher and between theory and prac- 
tice which plagues modern Protestant Chris- 
tian education. 


PANEL OF AMERICANS 
(continued from pags 51) 


ligious, cultural, and soci-economic groups.” 
The Panel of Americans, since 1958, has 
been working to provide its audiences with 
just this understanding. A Panel informa- 
tion sheet states that “It is the belief of the 
Panel of Americans that an honest explana- 
tion and interpretation of divergent reli- 
gious positions and racial attitudes will lead 
to the replacement of prejudice and dis- 
crimination with understanding and accep- 
tance.” For years, the Panelists have at- 
tempted “. . . to develop mutual respect and 
better understanding among people of di- 
verse religious, racial, and cultural back- 
grounds.” 

The students who volunteer their efforts 
on the Panel are concerned with securing 
an understanding of their positions on the 


part of the audience, and not necessarily 
agreement with these positions. They be- 
lieve that there is a richness to be gained 
from our religious and racially pluralistic 
society. Diversity is not an evil, but should 
be seen as enriching. To this end, the stu- 
dents and staff devote their efforts at Panel 
presentations to encourage positive human 
relations and improved understanding of 
various religions and racial group feelings. 
Audience reaction has generally been vigor- 
ous and in the positive direction. Repeated 
requests for presentations, and more re- 
quests than the Panel can physically honor, 
give us ample indication as to the effective- 
ness of the Panel in playing an important 
role in the University’s total human rela- 
tions emphasis. 


Enlightening 
Perspectives 
On Church History 


American Religious Heretics 


Formal and Informal Trials in American Protestantism 


Edited by George H. Shriver. Five major American heretics and their 
trials are viewed through the long-range pattern of church history. 
Philip Schaff, C. H. Toy, C. A. Briggs, Borden Parker Bowne, and 
Algernon S. Crapsey are the men — each from a different denomination. 
In his conclusion, the author shows each as a creative individual who 

- brought new ideas to the religious scene. Extensively researched. 
Index. 240 pages. $5 


Francis Asbury 


The Apostle Whose Only Home Was His Saddle, His Parish — the Continent 


L. C. Rudolph. Francis Asbury greatly influenced the growth of religious 
life in the early colonies. This new biography reveals the true character 
and personality of American Methodism’s first bishop. Thorough 
research and Dr. Rudolph’s own comments add much to the content. Sure 
to become a basic biography for students, scholars, and all who enjoy 
history and biography. Appendix, bibliography, index. 248 pages. 
Illustrated. $5 


John Wesley: His Puritan Heritage 


A Study of the Christian Life 


Robert C. Monk. For the first time, here is a systematic gathering and 
assessing of the extensive evidence of the broad influence of Puritanism 
on John Wesley. It carefully documents Wesley’s dependence on 
Puritan sources for teaching the disciplines of the Christian life and 
focuses on the similarities between Wesley and the Puritans in applying 
the gospel to daily life. Bibliography, index. 288 pages. $5.50 


At your local bookstore 
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